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SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1847. 
——<—— 

HE recent discussions at the 
Institute of Architects, on 
the arrangement of build- 
ings with a view to the 
transmission of sound, 
afforded striking evidence 

of the want of positive information on the sub- 

ject, which still exists, and leads constantly to 
annoyances and difficulties. Considerable in- 
terest was exhibited on the occasions in ques- 
tion ; instances of the inconvenience resulting 
from the indefinite state of our knowledge ia 
respect of sound were given, and of the great 
importance of improving it. Since the appear- 
ance of our reports of those discussions, we 
have received statements of various buildings 

(churches and large rooms), wherein the 

speaker or music, as the case may be, cannot 

be heard, with inquiries for advice,—shewing 
still further the extent of the demand for some 
effort to lay down accurate rules. 

The first step towards effecting this, would 
be a collection of facts, obtained by rigorous 
investigation of a number of buildings ; and we 
would suggest to the Institute that they should 
endeavour to organize a qualified committee 
forthwith, to commence this investigation, If 
this were done, and the inquiry were properly 
conducted, good could not fail to result. No- 
thing, however, must be taken for granted. 
No dependence must be placed on reports that 
this is a good room or this a bad room for 
hearing ; the fact must be ascertained person- 
ally; and the dimensions, shape, materials, 
mode of ventilating, and other circumstances, 
be then carefully recorded and weighed. 
“ There is no point of natural science,” —said 
Mr. Wilson Croker to a committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed in 1831 to in- 
quire as to the erection of new Houses of Par- 
liament,—* that has been brought to so little 
practical certainty as that which is called 
catacoustics, or the doctrine of reflected sound : 
and facts therefore are the more precious,” 
Facts are what we need; a body of carefully 
collected and well-arranged facts,—the result 
of which would be, science. 

It is distressing to read the contradictory 
opinions, which were given in evidence to this 
committee by architects and others of high 
standing. The circular is the best form; turn 
over a page and it is the worst.* The ceiling 
ought to be perfectly smooth and flat; no, it 
should be coved, and quite smooth ; no, again, 
the surface of it should be broken up. You must 
have projections and breaks, says one, to pre- 
vent echo; “ the reason that so many buildings 
fail,” says another, “is by large projections 
and angles internally, which break the line of 














* Soane.—In any alteration of the old house, or in the 
erection of a new one, is it not probable that you will be 
more successful in h.ving a good sound by having a cireular 
end than by having square sides? Yes, you will find that in 
the Olympic Thearre at Virenza there is a cirenlar end ; so 
had all the ancient theatres, both Greek and Ronian.— 
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conduction, and reflect the sound in various 
directions, not co-operating with, but thwarting 
each other; or large and deep recesses in the 
walls and ceilings sometimes swallow up the 
sound or embay it.” There is, nevertheless, 
something to be learnt from the evidence in 
question ; and an abstraet of all in it that re- 
lates to sound would be useful as well as 
curious, 

The circumstance that at this moment, there 
is no one able to predicate with certainty the 
effect of any proposed building in respect of 
sound seems extraordinary, but is nevertheless 
undeniable; no one even pretends that he can 
do so, but all confess that the question is most 
difficult, and has not yet been properly investi- 
gated. Surely it is time to attempt it. 

Three important buildings are now on the 
eve of completion, the value of which will de- 
pend entirely on their excellence in respect of 
the transmission of sound,—we mean the new 
House of Lords, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
and the Opera House, Covent Garden. In 
two, at all events, of these buildings, great con- 
sideration has been given to the question ; 
nevertheless the issue is quite doubtful. We 
wait with some anxiety the resolution of the 
doubt. The ceiling of the new Opera House 
is domical, consisting of two ellipses, and is 
formed wholly of thin battens nailed to fir 
ribs,—an admirable piece of workmanship by 
the way,—apparently better adapted for music 
than for speaking. 

The best form of ceilings is a question on 
which there is considerable difference of opi- 
nion. We have before us the notes of a lecture 
on acoustics delivered by Mr. Robert Addams 
(who has given attention to the subject), some 
years ago. Our readers will probably think the 
following portion of them worth printing :—~ 
He said, “If we looked to our churches, 
chapels, and school-rooms, almost all were 
bad; the curved form of the ceilings reflected 
the voice of the speaker to a certain point, 
and while one person was overpowered with 
sound, the majority of the congregation 
could not hear a word distinetly; ard he was 
not a little apprehensive, that from the want 
of proceeding on scientific prineiples, many 
new buildings would be spoiled in the same 
manner. The form of room that was adapted 
for music would be bad for public speak- 
ing, and vice versa; therefore, architects 
should never attempt to combine the two ob- 
jects in the same building. They required a 
certain degree of echo for musie; but the 
great effort should be to get rid of all reverbe- 
ration in a room intended for public speaking. 
Having heard his objections to publie buildings 
as they were at present constructed, they 
would naturally feel disposed to ask the form 
of room he was disposed torecommend. Now, 
he was not quite prepared to tell them the pre- 
cise form that he considered best; but he 
would recommend the avoidance of apartments 
of a circular form by all means, as the audience 
would be overwhelmed by the reverberation of 
the speaker’s voice; the elliptical form pro- 
duced still greater evils ; and, in fact, whether 
the apartment were intended for music or 
speaking, it should be divested of all curvature. 
Neither would he have semicircular rooms, 
although, if built in this shape, they might be 
improved, if not effectually cured, by ornament- 
ing the walls with columns and pilasters, by 
furnishing the windows with drapery, by cover- 
ing the floor and benches with drugget or 
carpeting ; and if that would not do, he would 
dissect the ceiling with cross beams, and in- 
troduce figures and ornaments in its decora- 
tion, so that the sound of the speaker's voles) 






would be broken inte a diversity of reverbera- 
tions. Should all this fail in remedying the 
inconvenience, he would wainscot the room 
with wood, from the top to the bottom, by 
which the number of the echoes would be mal- 
tiplied ad infinitum (?) The Reyal Institution 
was built in a curved form, and would be very 
bad were it not that it was lined with wood, 
and furnished in other respects so as to destroy 
the reverberations which he had described.” 

Alberti says,—“ I will not omit one observa- 
tion (speaking of the Senate-bouse), namely, 
that no place where we are to hear the yoites 
of persons either speaking, singing, or dis- 
puting, shoald ever be vaulted, because such 
roofs confound the voice with echoes; whereas 
a flat ceiling, made of timbers, renders the 
sound more clear and distinct.” 

And yet the curved form of ceiling is found 
in some of the best theatres and rooms for 
hearing in. At her Majesty’s Theatre, when 
rebuilt by Novosielski, great care was taken 
to avoid projections on the surface of the ceil- 
ing, and on every other part,—the whole was 
kept flat to give as little interruption as possible 
to the progress of sound ; and this is certainly 
one of the best theatres in Europe for music.* 
Immediately in the centre of the pit, at a cer- 
tain distanee from the back, there is a very 
distinct, and, at the same time, disagreeable 
echo, and you may, in one place here, hear the 
prompter from his box in the centre of the 
stage as plainly as you ean the singers. We 
know of no other part of the house, however, 
where the sound seems in any way confused 
or interfered with. 

The fact is, there are many things which 
concur to produce a bad or good hearing 
apartment, Attention to two or three points 
is not sufficient ; and in eases where the more 
prominent requirements have been attended to 
without good effect, we should perbaps find on 
strict investigation a reason for the failure, and 
so remove what might seem to be a contra- 
diction. 

Foremost amongst the less obvious circum- 
stances affecting the conveyance of sounds in & 
building is the mode of ventilation employed,— 
the manner in which air is brought in aad 
taken out. The state of the atmosphere in a 
room will alone cause great difficulty ; as may 
be proved by striking a glass filled with water, 
and one filled with carbonic seid gas. in the 
latter case, a dead and leaden sound alone is 
produced; and the wet blanket, to speak 
literally, thrown on a singer’s exertions by the 
breath of the audience in an ill-eonstructed 
apartment, becomes understandable. 

The effect of two or more reciprocating bo- 
dies upon a sound is curious. An experiment 
occurs to us which shewed it forcibly. It was 
for the purpose of demonstrating that when ths 
vibrating body, which sets the air in motios, 
is placed between two reciprocating bodies in 
such a manoer, that the vibrations of the sir 
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vound reaches its maximum. It was shewn by 
two ordinary drinking glasses, each of which 
emitted the note C when a tuning-fork was 
applied to them. When one was held hori- 
zontally and the other perpendicularly, with 
the lips of each in contact, and a tuning- 
fork was placed at the intersection, the sound 
ceased, and when they were held perpendicu- 
larly to the tuning-fork (mouth over mouth), 
the sound was doubled. This may involve the 
reason why some cross-churches are very bad 
for hearing in.* 

We repeat our suggestion that a committee 
should be appointed forthwith to investigate a 
number of buildings known to be good or bad 
in respect of sound. “Were this made 
a subject of inquiry, in the construction 
of all public buildings,” says Dr. Reid, 
“our orators would not be so often ex- 
hausted by the mere mechanical endeavours 
which they are at times compelled to make 
when addressing the most silent and listening 
assembly; nor would the audience, in their 
turn, be compelled to exert an exhausting at- 
tention, in their anxiety to catch the mere 
verbal expression of the individual who is ad- 
dressing them. A few examples would soon 
make most people aware of the difference 
between mere noisy prolonged reverberation 
and a sustained purity of intonation. And 
when the latter has been successfully attained, 
the human voice can then portray itself in all 
its commanding eloquence ; its full expression 
dwells upon the ear; no jarring discord mars 
its harmony. It swells and dies away like 
the vast tidal wave which moves upon the 
ocean, and not like the noisy breakers, whose 
returning surge produces nothing but the most 
tumultuous and confused agitation upon its 
unequal shores.” Exeter Hall has been spoken 
of as a very bad room, and the committee could 
not do better than commence their examina- 
tion there, as the public might then possibly 
derive some immediate advantage from the 
remedies that might be tried. 








MEMORANDA, THROUGH THE AID OF A 
** PERSPECTIVE” MEDIUM. 

In inquiring into the origin and meaning of 
terms, we frequently discover singular in- 
stances of words becoming fixed in a sense 
opposed to their etymology : this is particularly 
striking in those adopted in architecture. The 
subject has several times occupied our atten- 
tion, and is so far important, that it may con- 
tinue todo so. Meanwhile it is interesting to 
consider the use of the word “ atte geal 
Properly speaking, according to Mr. Fox Tal- 
het dha aah be two words, one derived 
from perspicere, to look through, and signify- 
ing a telescope, and the other the science, or 
art, of delineating objects upon a plain sur- 
face. This discrepancy is pointed out by Mr. 
Talbot in his late work on “ English Etymo- 
Jogies ;"" and he » that the science should 
be called “ prospective, being the art of delinea- 
i or view. And so it is called 
‘ tiva,’ which shews the 
error we have fetten into.” There may be also, 
some evidence of the want of precision in this 
term, in the constant pronunciation given by 





of . Where the 
meet, cross each other’s path, and after this intersection 
each pursues its course unaltered. From this circumstance 
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be 
that the sound seems almost to cease, when the aperture of 
the ear is in a line with the diagonal drawn through one of 
the and that it is most plainly heard when the fiat 
face of the prong is towards the ear. ae be the te. 
crease and decrease of the strength with the sound 
experiment so several persons may per- 
ceive it at the same time, turn the tuaing-fork round over 





those who are not in the constant habit of 
using it; and these persons, called “ un- 
educated,” are, it seems, not in error in the 
use of “ prospective,” which appears to them, 
and is thus considered to be correct. It is clear 
that in speaking of objects or scenes to be 
observed or delineated, we should discriminate 
between the object itself, and the medium of 
conveying the impression. In the ordinary 
dictionaries, the word “ perspective ” is inter- 
preted indifferently, as “a spying-glass,” “a 
view,” “a vista.” or as “the science of de- 
lineating objects ;”’ and the propriety of, at least, 
the meaning first given, is shewn by the ety- 
mology. In old topographical works, we 
find any illustration, eay of a mansion, called 
“a prospect or view’ of whatever pluce, and 
“la prospettiva,” when similarly employed, 
would seem to be strictly synonymous. Now 
the science of perspective is founded upon the 
supposition, or fact, of a medium being inter- 
posed between the object, or prospect, and the 
eye, which medium performs the office of con- 
veying the impression, just as does the tele- 
scope. Admitting therefore, that Mr. Talbot's 
arguments are worthy of attention, and that 
“‘ prospective” may be a very fitting name for | 
the delineation of a prospect, we merely say, 
that the ordinary use of “ perspective” as the | 
name of the science, is capable of defence, as | 
the science may perhaps correctly take its ap- 
pellation from the actually perspective medium, 
its groundwork as a science. However, the 
use of “‘ perspective ”’ substantively and alone, 
to signify a delineation, is we need hardly say 
erroneous ; obviously it should be used as an 
adjective. 

We may further make our memoranda the | 
medium of noting down the explanation of 
another use of the word “ perspective,” which 
has puzzled many commentators upon Shak- 
speare. In the Shakspeare Society’s papers, 
(1844, Vol. I. Art. XXII.) Mr. ‘Tomlins has 
given some corrections of the ordinary text of 
Shakspeare’s plays, made by Sir Wm. Black- 
stone, great as a commentator upon a very 
different subject ; but, as amongst the hundred | 
other speculations about the great poet, it has 
been asserted that he was a lawyer, and proved, 
to the extent that almost any other similar 
opinion may be, from the internal evidence of 
his works, perhaps he may furnish a precedent. | 
The notes are headed :— 

“ Cursory observations on Shakspeare, with 
a particular view to S' T. H.’s emendations. 
A.D, 1746. 

“ The Quotations are according to y* pages 
of y* London edition in Octavo of 1745 (viz., 
S' Tho. Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare).”’ 

And amongst them is the following :— 

«Vol. LIL, page 219, K. Rich. IL, se. 5, 


** Like perspectives, which rightly gaz’d upon 
Shew nothing but confusion ; eyed awry 
Distinguish form. 








The perspectives now used, are surely widely | 
different from those used in y* days of Shak- 
spear! We should rather have wrote (as 
perhaps he did), 


Like perspectives, which gaz’d upon awry, 
Shew nothing but confusion ; rightly eyed 
Distinguish form. 

Besides that this Reading agrees with y° 
sense, w°> y° other does not.” 

It seems not to have been the object of the 
contributor to make further comment upon 
these Commentaries of Blackstone, or 
perhaps the extract in question would have 
afforded sufficient room for it. The passage 
in the play, occurs not in any fifth scene, but 
in act II., scene 2nd, and reads thus :— 


‘’ wor sorrow’seye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects 
Like perspectives,”’ &c. 


It seems, that the word is here used in the 
manner to which we have objected; and 
possibly something like the child’s toy, by 
which a building, delineated upon a horizontal 
surface, in a distorted form, is made to appear 
correct, when the eye is fixed at a certain 
point, might be what was referred to. But, in 
a note in “ Knight’s Pictorial Shakespeare,” 
which, having been a previously, would 
have been worth alluding to in the article, the 
— is perhaps more correctly given 

us :— 

“These perspectives were produced b 
cutting a board, so that it should predint’s 


/either side of the new strect to 
| railway station (an ordinary ease) are aris- 





nomber of sides, or flats, when looked at 
obliquely. ‘T'o these sides a priot, or drawing, 
cut into parts, was affixed ; so that looked at 
‘awry’ the whole picture was seen, looked at 
direct—' rightly gaz'd upon,’—it shewed ‘ no- 
thing but confusion.’ Dr. Plot, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Staffordshire,’ describes these perspec- 
tives.” This toy may indeed now be seen in 
many shops, and was probably that alluded to, 
as it agrees best with the lines preceding those 
quoted by Blackstone; and the other would 
requirc a more accurate knowledge of perspee- 
tive than we are in the habit of ascribing to 
ordinary artists of Shakspeare’s time. The 
art of delineating, though it bad eccupied the 
labours of many great men in Ltaly and Eng- 
land, was certainly inferior to the present time 
in one branch, that of linear perspective; and 
the state of this art would afford a subject for 
much iuteresting research, the more so from 
its connection with the early history of the 
drama. We know that in the treatment of 
perspective, the artists of the present day are 
honourably distinguished, though even less 
than their merits deserve, from the circum- 
stance of the art finding its exercise mainly as 
a department of the profession of an architect, 
and coming, comparatively, little before the 
world. As scene painters, too, there are 
several artists of rare ability, not only as deli- 


| neators, but as producers of designs, character- 


ized by remarkable originality and great power 
of fancy. 





THE IPSWICH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,—I am glad to be able to put you in 
possession of the facts of this case. I must 
first tell you, however, that a circumstance has 
occurred which places me, feeling most 
strongly as I do upon the subject, in a some- 
what awkward position. It is no less than the 
receipt of an assurance from a member of the 
committee, a man above all suspicion, per- 
sonally known toand respected by me, that the 
greatest care was taken and much pains be- 
stowed upon the consideration of the designs, 


| seven in number, and that to the best of his 
| belief the plans chosen were the est. 


Now 


having fairly stated so much, [ have no hesi- 


_ tation in giving you asketch of the whole pro- 


ceedings, such as they have appeared to those 


| who, like myself, have watched them with some 


interest. The tale is a brief one. 

There is resident in Ipswich a retired 
tradesman, a man | believe of great respect- 
ability, whose pleasure it is to invest his 
capital in the erection of dwelling-houses of 
different classes. He is like Osric, “ spa- 
cious in the possession of dirt,” and among 
other precious things holds certain land in 
the very centre of the town, whereon on 
the new 


ing, in reality or imagination, houses, shops, 
bazaars, arcades, a museum, ef hoc genus 
omne, calculated to return from — to — per 
cent., but not calculated, as I could shew 
you if you were here, to add to the architec- 
tural glories of Ipswich. Well; the museum 
being secured, rt was thought—a happy 
thought! that an opposite corner destitute of 
an occupant, could not be better appropriated 
than to the purposes of our Institute! Now 
this gentleman’s son happened to be a member 
of this very institute’s very building commit- 
tee, and to be supported therein and thereon, 
as the very sequel will shew, with and bya 
majority. It was tried on. The gentleman’s 
* architect’ (pronounced here most frequently 
artshitec) was employed ‘to make a plan.’ 
This person is one of those “ members of the 
profession,” who, not baving been troubled 
with any servitude, real or feigned, other 
than that which belongeth unto the bench 
of the honest carpenter, is not often 
troubled with scruples of professional etiquette 
as you shall hear. Well nothing else would 
do. The sub-committee reported that they 
had found an eligible spot, and had a plan in 
petto. The great committee would have 
nothing to do with the land, and would have a 
competition for the building. Good! now 
comes the pith of the story. The competi- 
tionizers carried the day, but were “ gravelled” 
to know what premium to offer: when lo! 
who should be opportunely outside the door, 
but this very man of lines and rules, this 
“ artshitec.”” Call him in—ask him the ques- 
tion—’tis done, and he fixes the value of the 
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aggregate pores ional talent of Ipswich at 
five pound five!!! It staggers you—I vouch 
for its truth. The end is of course in view from 
that hour. The advertisements appear—are 
laughed at—denounced—scouted ; read, listen- 
ed to, and for various reasons answered. The 
committee meet. They consult, and after a 
week’s grave deliberation they select (remember 
** my son and his majority”). Well, and who, 
suppose you, is the fortunate individual. You 
cannot guess. These things are of course so 
uncertain. It is the best design of course, 
and may be from the man in the moon. 
Well—wonders will mot cease. In this 
instance singular coincidence! the man turns 
out to be no other than the very artshitec, the 
man of planes and chisels, the heaven-taught 
member of the profession. Yes, he made the 
first plan. He said, “five pound five” was 
the “wally” of the article, and he’s won it. 


Anon—that is, in Saturday's Journal, you | 
shall hear what occurred at the public meeting | 


which followed. Suffice it now to say they 

accepted the plan. I feel I have occupied 

too much of your space, and therefore 

hastily subscribe myself an . 

Unwitiine Spectator or taese Doines. 
Ipswich, 16th March, 1847. 





YEOVIL TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 





Sir,—Your columns of the 20th ult. con- 
tained an advertisement for designs for the 
above building. I applied for the particulars, 
the terms of which, as they are no doubt known 


to many of your readers, I will not trouble | 


you with ; but a circular I have to-day received 
is so rich a specimen of its class, that 1 cannot 
resist forwarding it to you, with my rejoinder, 
Your present notice of this affair will effect far 
more good than the insertion of a score of 
cowplaints made to you, as they generally are, 


after the competition has been setiled : and the | 


ouly parties in power are the committee, who 
have obtained the designs required. 


For my own part, I cannot blame these gen- | 
tlemen at Yeovil at all. How can they be | 


supposed to know intuitively what is due to 
architects on such occasions? It is exceed- 
ingly natural for them to squeeze as much as 
possible from the competing parties, who, good 
souls, seem so silently patient of their yoke. 
Finding that such terms as these draw designs, 
porterage, postage, post-office orders, ct cetera, 
et cetera, et cetera—who knows but more daring 
spirits (“ Special commissioners” yet unborn) 
may advertise for designs to he submitted 


carriage free, with a ton of slates, or a few | 


loads of timber gratis, from each delighted 
competitor ? 


Architects have no one else to thank for this 
state of things bat themselves: its cure most | 


assuredly rests reiti them. If they would but 


themselves dictate, and insist on terms with ad- | 


vertising parties, previors to submitting designs 
for public structures, they might considerably 
ameliorate, if not altogether reform the system, 
of architectural competition ; a thing most ex- 
cellent in itself, to which the public are mainly 
indebted for such beautiful modern edifices as 
we have, and the profession (albeit it is now 
most grievously taxed for it) the well-merited 
distinction of some of its gifted members. 
I am, Sir, &e., Wintiam Youse. 
London, March 11, 1847. 


Yeovil, March 10th, 1847. 

Sir,—I beg to intorm you that ata meeting 
of the special commissioners held this day, the 
time for receiving plans was extended to the 
29th instant, from such architects as shall de- 
liver their plans to me, free of postage, on 
that day, accompanied with a post-office order 
for 5s. payable to me, to meet the extra ex- 
penses.—I am, Sir,&e., J.T. Viniwe, Clerk. 


The reply was “{ am obliged to you for 
the promptness with which you have replied 
to my inquiries; but having Just received your 
printed circular of the last resolutions of the 
special commissioners, must beg to decline 
competing, in a case where architectural com- 
petition is evidently considered a boon to the 
profession not to the public.” 


We have received copies of this circular 
from seven other quarters with similar ex- 
pressions. 

Since the above was set up, we bave had in- 
timation that Mr. Vining has written to say 
he will “ waive the payment.” 


THE BOND QUESTION. 


Sin,—I was much interested by Mr. James 
Wylson’s account, in your last number, of cer- 
tain experiments instituted by Mr. T. U. 
Walter, of Philadelphia, regarding the expan- 
sion of iron in thick walls. But although 
these experiments seem to prove what, with 
some reservation, I ventured to doubt, viz. 
that stone and mortar, or brick and mortar, do 
somewhat impede the transmission of heat (or 
in other words, that these substances are slower 
conductors of calorie than: I had supposed), I 
still deem it very probable that when such 
walls as our present fashionable walls,—and 
which are not quite “5 feet 5 inches thick,” — 
become so perfectly dry that cold is no longer 
produced in them by the evaporation of their 
aqueous matter, iron would eventually aequire 
| the same temperature as the atmosphere sur: 
rounding them. 

The ingenious experiments of Mr. Walter 
| should be tried, therefore, on walls of such 
| thickness as those in which iron bond is now 
| commonly employed.—I am, Sir, &e., 


March 10th, 1847. W. Bromer. 








Sin,—As a great deal has lately been said 
| respecting the use of iron and wood bond in 
buildings, I am induced to follow your corre- 
spondent, * A Builder,” at page 67 of your 
valuable journal : and, like him, I advocate the 
use of wood bond, but not cut to the size men- 
tioned in the requisition to the referees, quoted 
| in your leading article of Jan. 23rd ;—as no 
| practical man would ever be found so foolish as 
to use bond timber 4 inches by 4 inches, know- 
ing it would not range with his regular course 
of brick in thickness, and he would be obliged 
to cut one inch off the course of brick immedi- 
ately above the bond.* As bricks are but 2} 
inches thick, if bond timber is cut fall 3 inches 
thick, and laid on the wall without any mortar, 
it will never move from where it is laid, let 
what may be fixed to it; but itis a well-known 
| fact among practical men, that when bond is 


| laid in mortar, as soon as you begin to fix to 
it, it beeomes loose, and it is the same with 
| wood bricks; not one in fifiy is fit to fix to, 
and the workman is obliged to wedge his bond 
and bricks before he can fix to them. And in 
| fresh brickwork, by driving one wedge, you 
, disturb at least from four to six bricks, bat if 
bond is cut fall 3 inches by 4$ of good oak, 
instead of the rubbish that is too often used, 
we shall bear no more complaints of the use 
| of bond timber in buildings, and all the hoop 
|iron in England will never equal it. 
lam, Sir, &c., Geo. Crark. 
March %th. 
—_—— a 


BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 

Sin,—In your article of last week, with 
reference to “ the profession of the architect,” 
you advocate that in aii cases of alterations or 
improvements an architect shonld be employed, 
for the benefit of the builder and Lis employer ; 
“ And to discriminate between the profession 
of architecture and the trade of building, we 
conceive to be alike important to the interests 
of both, though not usually so considered as 
regards the latter, The builder may other- 
wise so readily be under an aceusation of 
having magnified the amount, or, to increase 
his profits, of having executed his work in an 
inferior manner, that it cannot but be bisinterest 
to relieve himself from sach imputations.” In 
these remarks I certainly agree; and if the 
architects would act honourably to the builders, 
most decidedly it would be to their interest to 
recommend, in all cases, the employment of 
architects; but 1 am sorry to say there is not 
that unanimous feeling existing. For example, 
a gentleman or tradesman is about to make 
extensive alterations in his bouse or premises. 
He has a builder, who has done business for 
bim for years, and whom he has found, after 
years of experience, to be an honourable 
straightforward tradesman, and in whose hands 
he feels perfectly satisfied in placing the exe- 
cntion of his work, even without any contract 
whatever. Now, would it be to the interest of 
that man to recommend the employment of an 
architect? Most certainly not; not from any 
sordid or selfish motives; not from any feeling 
that his work would be ander the supervision 
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wards, and he probably loses t 
yearly work also, because the em now 
thinks him a dear man. 





W by shoald not the architect be contest with 
seeing justice done to his employer, without 
robbing the tradesman of his custom? but at the 
present time justice will not content them. Com- 
petition and tendering is their motto, and never 
antil they give that up, and allow the fair 
tradesman a fair price, will there be friendly 
feeling existing between the — of 
builders and architects.—I am, Sir, &e., 

8. J. K. 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL. 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris City Improvements.—A Strong Pull, a 
Long Pull, and a Pull Altogether —The 
ration of Paris bave an annual income of from 
forty-six to forty-eight millions of francs—of 
which fen are always fluent and available for 
structural improvements. Some debts, how- 
ever, have been previously contracted, the 
amortization of which had to finish in 1852. A 
constant struggle between quick and slow 
(reformatory) movements had been carried on 
for years, uotil the lord mayor 
of late to make one final, t attempt at re- 
form, and to borrow for this twenty- 
five millions of francs more. The question 
now, however, assumes two different aspects. 
By contracting this loan (to begin with the 
negative of the ease), the amortization of the 
debt of the city of Paris is prorogued until the 
year 1358, which will cause that inconvenience, 




















| other duties) will be also necessarily delayed, 
| His lordship bas, however, on the other band, 


_ forms before the corporation, which, albeit the 


that the great reform of the octrei (excise and 


laid a magnificent plan of new structural re- 


expense be great, viz., seventy-two millions 
of franes, will make a clear sweep of most of 
the hitherto ae the salubrity and 
icturesque as of Paris. Am | these 
Sapte idomenemaiemaieds iennens af that 
“des Innocens,” at the cost of twenty millions 
of francs. This is considered an improve~ 
ment most essential and sanatory. The city 
payments towards replacing the present opera-~ 
house are put down at four millions, as the 
corporation wishes that the new building be 
erected between the Palais al and the 
Place da Caroussel, which would lead neces. 
sarily to a prolongation of the Ree Rivoli, for 
which sake a nasty nest of lanes and houses 
is to be purchased me supe The — 
items to be defra proposed . 
are the building of the ic church of St. 
Clotilde on the Place Belle Chasse, valued at 
three millions,—a new Aospttal at six millions; 
the remaining sum going towards the enlarge- 
ment and cutting of new streets. 
The Prussian Houses of Parliament.— The 








of this session, in the White Hall (Weisser 
of the . The throne will 
be situate in the of the back longitu- 





“® This scantling, in the requisition in question, referred 





to plates, not bond.—En, i 
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lords. . In frout of the thtove extend the seats | 


of the members of the lower house, being 
placed in eight divisions, according to the 
eight provinces of the realm—each divided by 
a - The seats are red-cushioned little 
benches, with a writing desk, capable of being 
turned down. Each seat has a number, but 
not relative to any division. The stenographs 
to occupy an especial gg Adjacent rooms 
to serve as bureaux, &. Ali this, however, 
will absorb so much space, that the king will 
have to remove to Potsdam, where also all the 
festivals of the season will be held. 

The Vienna Academy of Sciences.—As the 
limits of the plan proposed to the emperor by 
the Chancellor of State have appeared to be 
very narrow—the Archduke John (a sort of 
emulant of the Duke of Sussex), has been re- 
quested to compile another, which itis said will 
extend the activity of the academy over every 
branch of science. 

French Railroads.—The Government have 
deemed proper to increase the surveillance 
over the construction and management of these 
— conveyances, as accidents occurred of 
ate on two consecutive days on the same (the 
North) line. In consequence, the viaduct of 
Virville, on the Havre-Rouen Line, was ready 
for traffic, when a commission was sent who 
charged it with a heavy weight, by which it 
sustained serious and considerable injuries. 
By such timely superintendence the income 
of several lines has already decreased—but the 
security of human life, will, as a matter of 
course, inerease ! 

Monument Mania.—Subseriptions are now 
raising in Germany for erecting a memorial 
to Professor List, the political economist, who 
died a voluntary death in Kuffstein. 

Improvements at the R.A, Munich.—Accord- 
ing to a royal decree of 14th August last, 
certain grand changes had to take place, which 
now, we are happy to say, have been carried 
into effect. A new chair of the technicism of 
painting (Malechnik) had been created, to 
which the historical painter, Mr. Hermann 
Anschiitz, a native of Prussia, has been nomi- 
nated. The place of corrector in the Hall 
of Antiques, has been conferred on Mr. Hoch- 
bach, teacher of design at the schoolmasters’ 
seminary, at Altdorf. ‘I‘hus the staff of that 
splendid institution is now at its full comple- 
ment. 

A “German” Technological Cyclopadia.— 
This work, undertaken by the date Mr. Kriinitz, 
deserves to be noticed as a literary curiosity. 
Its publication began seventy-four years ago, 
viz. in the year 1773, during which time one 
hundred and ninety volumes, in gr. 8vo., have 
been published, costing the subscriber upwards 
of 600 dollars. Still, this Cyclopedia is not 
further than the letter T. 

4 Duke- Numismatist.—We are sorry that 
we are precluded from more than mentroning 
the work of the Duke de Luynes on Pheeni- 
cian and Satrapic coins—still interesting even 
for the artist. His grace has properly classi- 
fied many valuable medals, hitherto confounded 
with Sicilian coinage — and elucidated that 
interesting fact, that coins of the Westerly 
Setrap (from Thracia to Egypt) had Pheeni- 
cian inscriptions, as the language and coinage 
of that nation enjoyed the widest reach. 

The Great Suspension Bridge at Kowno— 
will built by English engineers, As the 
debordments of the Vistula are very great here, 
the length of the bridge will be excessive, and 
cost eight millions silver rubles (at 4s. each). 


= 








Westeyan Coapet in Uxprince.—A 
new chapel is about to be built in Uxbridge. 
The following is a list of the tenders for its 
erection, sent in on the ]0th inst. 

Kingsland, Uxbridge............ £535 
Snowball, Slough ............-. 589 
Page, Uxbridge................ 650 
Di ertem, Gee. ose i is ick in en ss OO 
Clements, London ............ 695 

Fire wv Axoruen Taratre.—The opera- 
house at Struttgard took fire lately in some 
of the agual vulnerable points so numerous in 
dangerous edifices such as these; and the 
presence of mind of the prince royal alone 
preserved hundreds from injury or death in 


tators made towards the doors. The fire does 





A CHAT ABOUT LOCOMOTION. 


Ir is interesting to retrace the rapid strides 
which railway speed has made since 1824, 
when the first locomotive astonished the world 
by travelling along the rail at the rate of six 
miles an hour,—or rather, by travelling at all 
on a smooth rail, and without cogged wheels, 
and not, as was expected, merely wheeling 
round without locomotion. Yet, strange 
to say, in that very year, or rather in the year 
preceding, we recollect participating in the 
wonder with which perhaps a still more ex- 
traordinary invention was then contemplated— 
an invention which has not even yet been 
brought to any thing like practical utility, if 
indeed it ever will, but which at that time 
promised well for future success, even whilst 
the locomotive on the untoothed rail remained 
a very doubtful speculation in the minds of 
many. Strange to say, we repeat, at that very 
time, and previous to the test applied on the 
Manchester and Liverpool,—when the direc- 
tors on that line were said still to contemplate 
the likelihood of jogging on with horses, ere 
the bright idea of offering a premium for loco- 
motion was matured, we distinctly recollect 
running along one of the high roads near Edin- 
burgh, on a locomotive independent of all 
rails, and at a rate of more than siz miles an 
hour,—the grand accomplishment of the “ first 
locomotive’ of the rail,—and that, too, al- 
though the persevering and talented inventors 
of the machine to which curiosity had impelled 
us to trust our joints and members, bore the 
almost incredibly ominous names of Burstall 
and Hill. To be sure there was no hill in the 
way, otherwise our high-pressure engine might 
have indeed burst all; but as it was, we re- 
member that our enterprising conductor for a 
moment lost command of his fore-wheel 
regulator, and the immediate and inevitable 
consequence was a dash of all and sundry 
through a thick-set thorn hedge into the garden 
of an astonished old gentleman, who, in his 
latter days, had, once for all, as he thought, 
been obliged to admit that mail coaches on 
turnpikes were the very ne plus ultra of per- 
fection. That locomotive experiment, how- 
ever, was certainly, on the whole, a promising 
one, and at a time, too, when no such promise 
brightened the future prospects of the rail 
which has since done such wonders; but the 
result has been an instructive one in its relation 
to the apparent merits of contemporaneous 
eee a or inventions of a kindred order. 

ven yet, however, it must be confessed, that 
an experiment conducted on an enterprising 
scale, in the establishment of splendid loco- 
motive coaches on the common road be- 
tween Glasgow and Paisley, was perfectly suc- 
cessful so far as regards the practicability of 
running such lofomotives at a pretty rapid 
speed; only an unfortunate accident, un- 
connected with the merits of the invention 
it was alleged, at length led to an in- 
terdict, such as might have foreclosed us from 
the benefits of even railway transit itself, 
had such an accident on the rail been followed 
up by such an interdict at the outset.—Our 
purpose, however, in alluding to the rapid 
strides which locomotive speed has made since 
1824, when six miles an hour was the max- 
imum, and when the only wonder was the 
possibility of locomotion without horses at all, 
—has been held all this time i retentis. The 
speed of “ The Rocket,” in 1829, had reached 
the extraordinary rate of 15 miles an hour; 
but wonder was destined to succeed wonder, 
andin 1835 “ The Firefly,” had distanced even 
the whizzing “ Rocket” by at least five miles 
more. Another stride of as many years, and 
the “ North Star,”"—a most inept cognomen 
that,—the most fixed and stagnant (to our sight 
at least) of all fixed stars, to what must have 
then shone out as a shooting star of the first 
blaze of magnitade—shot off with a maximum 
velocity of 37 miles an hour. Since then, as 
every one knows, even that, now and then, is 
nothing to the deeds of latter days, during 
which an ascertained speed of at least72 miles 
an hour, as instanced in “Tack’s Railway 
Manual,” to which we have just been referring, 
has been occasionally attained, Indeed, we 
have even heard it whispered by those whose 
only doubt was probably whether they should 
be Lelieved, that the maximum of all minor 
achievements had merged at length into a 
“cool hundred.” The quantity of fuel, on the 
other hand, required during these truly rapid 


THE BUILDER. 
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strides, to keep the steam up, bas been conti- 
nually diminishing, so that now bat a sixth is 

uired of what was formerly expended. 
Other expenses also have diminished in a cor- 
responding ratio, and the length of way now 
cleared for the accomplishment of the rapid 
flight of railway locomotive transit, has been 
estimated at about two and twenty thousand 
miles, along which, therefore, were the whole 
in one continuous line, a locomotive would 
require to travel, night and day, for forty days 
and nights, at the rate of five and twenty 
miles an hour, to accomplish the distance. 
Man may now begin to boast of having done 
something at least towards compassing the 
globe with his iron arteries of universal inter- 
course. Our own beloved country ie, of course, 
at the head of this great movement—far a-head 
indeed, of all competitors—and more than 
doubling all that has been done throughout 
the world besides, even brother Jonathan in- 
clusive-——Great Britain and Ireland bave 
been traversed by 10,323 miles of railway, 
British colonies by 1,000 more; East-India 
by 500 more; America, by 3,800; France, by 
2,200; Germany, 1,570; Belgium, 1,095; 
Cuba, 800; Holland, 200; Italy, 115; Den- 
mark, 106; Russia, 52.——The profits re- 
turned on the immense amount of capital thus 
invested are declared, by the chairman of the 
Manchester and Leeds line (Mr. Henry Houlds- 
worth) not to exceed, over all, 64 or even 6 
per cent., so that the capital, in this event, 
would appear, on the whole, to have been so 
far faithfully expended for the general behoof. 
Atmospheric traction seems determined to 
keep its head above water, notwithstanding 
many a conflicting statement as to its merits. 
On Friday week, itis said, that a train, in which 
were Messrs. Brunel and Samuda, performed 
the distance from Exeter to Turf (six miles) 
in four minutes !——Experiments have been 
made with Crampton’s new engine, which 
is said to have run atrain of 50 tons weight, 
on a gradient of 1 in 330, at the rate of 44 
miles an hour, and down a Ring goment of 
1 in 1,000, at 56 miles an hour. he engine 
was not tried at the extent of speed to which 
it could go, in consequence of the axles heat- 
ing. The driving wheel is 7 feet in diameter, 
and the engine only 6 feet 9 inches high, 
the axle of the driving wheel being placed 
behind the fire box to prevent raising 
the centre of gravity of the engine too high. 
——The best of our railway engine-drivers, it 
is said, have been induced by large offers to go 
over to the French lines, and to prevent the able 
men from deserting to our friendly “enemy’s 
camp,” the English companies have been obliged 
to ruise their salaries to 3/. or 4/. a week. 
The Blackwall Line is to be reduced in 
width of rail from 5 feet to the 4 feet 8} inches, 
or national gauge, and the rope is to be dis- 
carded and locomotive power applied. So 
much of the bill for the Regent's Canal Rail- 
way scheme as affects the Regent’s Park and 
the parish of Marylebone is to be withdrawn, 
The timber works of the Lowestoft Har- 
bour and Railway North Pier, 1,300 feet in 
length, with the pier-head, have been complet- 
ed, and the South Pier, 1,250 feet in length, is 
in iy progress; 2,000 feet of pier work have 
thus been done since May last. The railway 
works also are nearly completed, and a large 
hotel and sixteen villas are to be erected, and 
a capacious promenade formed, so as to render 
Lowestoft an attractive watering place. ——An 
extensive tract of land in Station-street, Not- 
tingham, has been all but purchased by the 
Midland Company for the erection of the very 
large passenger station formerly noticed. 
The contracts for the new passenger station 
at Hall, also before noticed, were let at 
York on Monday last, to Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Siminson, who are to receive between 
50,0002. and 60,000/. for the same. This is ex- 
clusive of the cost of land, rails, &c.——The 
works between Chester and Warrington, on 
the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
Junction, a distance of 18} miles, have been 
let to Mr. Brassey, upon a guaranteed contract 
not exceeding the Parliamentary estimate. 
These, which are the only works of any mag- 
nitude upon the line, comprise a tannel of 
2,050 yards, and a viaduct of 580 yards. The 
directors have also concluded terms for the 
erection of a joint station at Chester——Mr., 
Scott, of Huddersfield, has been declared the 
contractor for completing that ion of the 
Whitehaven and Furness Junction Line called 
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** The Drigg Contract,” an extent of about 
three miles and a quarter. The contract for 
making the extension of the Furness Railway 
te Brougbton bas been taken by Messrs. J. B. 
Fell and Charles Jopliog. The operations 
will be commenced immediately. The 
Carlisle Journal states that three hundred men 
are now employed upon the general station 
of the united railway companies in that 
city. The foundation stone was laid 
Mr. R, Hemberow, arehitect for the con- 
tractors, on Monday week. ——In one 
of the shafts of the tunnel at Craigend, says the 
Perthshire Courier, the workmen lately came 
upon a considerable block of very pure rock 
salt.——- Messrs. Brassey and Locke have ob- 
tained the certificate of the French engineers, 
approving of the state of the various works 
on the Havre and Rouen live, and authorizing 
its opening. They have had an interval of 
three months for consolidation, whether de- 
signedly for that purpose or not is not stated, 
though the delay is regarded by parties in- 
terested as unnecessary and vexatious. The 
line was to be opened on the 20th instant, The 
directors, in consideration of the distress of 
the times, have benevolently resolved to dis- 
pense with the eeremony of inauguration, and 
to distribute the 10,000fr. or 12,000fr, which it 
would have cost, amongst the more indigent of 
the communes through which the line has been 
struck. A gigantic project fortheconnection 
of the Mediterranean with the Northern Ocean, 
Antwerp and Genoa the termini, is at present on 
the tapis. The Sardinian and other Govern- 
ments have come to an understanding on the 
subject, more particularly for the connection 
of Germany with Piedmont, across Switzer- 
land, in the direction of the Lake of Con. 
stance. A convention has been signed guaran. 
teeing a minimum of 34 per cent. interest op 
a capital of 3,000,000/. [75,000,000 fr.} to be 
raised by a company in don. 











THE RAPHAELESQUE STYLE OF 
DECORATION.* 


Tuk Raphaelesque style, as we now term 
it, was called the grotesque by the Italians of 
the 16th century, from grotte, the word by 
which they denominated the antique subterra- 
nean chambers, which, about that period, were 
brought to light by clearing them of the 
débris of ruins which had accumulated upon 
them during a number of ages. On the walls 
and ceilings of these vaulted chambers and 
corriders were found the freseo decorations, 
the study of which revolutionized in so short 
a time the decorative art, and established that 
style which we recognise in the works of 
Raphael and his sebolars. . ” 

These new wmuterials for decoration were 
obtained chiefly from sculptured architectural 
ornaments, such as the foliage adorning the 
frieges of temples, intermixed with bumaa 
figures, terminating in foliage, armour, military 
trophies, standards, and belmets, &e. A com- 
bination of these materials in decoration wag 
called grotesque, as were also the antique 
mural decorations before-mentioned. Gro« 
tesques were first applied to ornament pic- 
tures. It is uncertain what artist first intro- 
duced them ; Lanai says that Vasari attributes 
to Filippino Lippi, who flourished towards the 
latter end of the J5th century, the credit of 
having first decorated modern paintings with 
gretesques copied from the models of anti- 
quity: hut es a note in the life of F. Lippi by 
Vusari intimates, he says merely that he de- 
signed them in a better style and executed 
them with more elegance than the artists be- 
fore his time. At the end of the [5th century 
there were many painters who cultivated the 
art of grotesque decoration with great success. 
Amongst these the most celebrated was 
Pintariechio, a pupil of Pietro Perugino ; one 
of bis latest works is the frescoes which he 
painted for Cardinal Franceseo Piccolomini, 
in the sacristy ef the cathedral of Sienna, illus- 
trating seenes from the life of Pius 11. In 
this work, which was finished in 1503-4, he 
was assisted by Raphael. His earlier works 
at Rome were done for Innocent VIII. and for 
Alexander VI., in the Appartamento Borgia, 
in the Vatican palace. Vasari says, that im the 
latter work he introduced stuceoes after the 
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manner of the antiques, but the mode of work- | 
ing and compounding the plaster not being 
then known, they failed, and were in a bad 
state in bis time. In all his decorations he 
used a great deal of gold. The decoration 
of the choir. of Santa Maria del Popolo, at 
Rome, weap of his most beautiful works ; = 
the ang the ceiling are represented t 
four Evangelists. Benedetto Bonfigli was one 
of the early masters who paioted grotesques ; 
though much older than ‘atarieshio, he was 
his companion in many of his works; he 

with him the grotesques in the apartment of 
Innocent VIII., bat they were not in existence 
when Lavzi wrote. Pietro Perugino, about 
the year 1500, painted some beautiful grotesques 
in the Sala del Cambio, at Perugia. On the 
gothic a this room, ~ pan MR 
personi the seven planets; the spandre 

the arches are filled ie with ue decora- 
tions, well designed and of great variety; in 
some compartments they are on a gold ground, 
and in others on a black ground. 

About the beginning of the 16th centary 
was introduced the external decoration of 
buildings, with architectural perspectives and 
friezes of grotesques, paiated in alee seure, 
Baldassare Peruzzi was the originator of thig 
style; and he was followed by Polidoro ds 
Caravaggio: both artists decorated the ex- 
teriors of many houses in Rome. At this de 
we see remains of their works in the old part 
of the city. 

Morta da Feltro, a pupil of Pinturieehio, 
was the first artist who studied the antique 
mural dee¢oration, which he imitated with great 
suceess in his works. At that time the baths 
of Titus were not excavated, but remains of 
this style existed in many other localities,—in 
the baths of Diocletian, and in the Coliseum 
at Rome; also in other parts of Italy,—at the 
villa of Adrian, near Tivoli, and at Pozzuolo 
and Baja, near Naples. He came to Rome 
when young during the pontificate of Alex« 
ander VI., where he studied for some time 
those particular remains of antiquity. He re- 
mained also a long time at the villa of Adrian, 
and pursued his studies of these subjects even 
at Pozzuolo and Baja. Thereare no works of 
this artist now existing. When in Florence 
he painted grotesques for Piero Soderini, the 
genfalionere of that city, in a room in his 
palace, but they were soon afterwards de- 
stroyed. 

Most of these grotesque paintings have been 
long ago deatrayed ; nene ere now in existence 
except those of the baths of Titus and of the 
baths of Livia. Serlio gives « most extraor- 
dinary account of their ion, sffirming 
that after they had been copied, they were de- 
stroyed by artists from an invidious feeling, 
but he does not name them, for he “ym they 
were artists of celebrity living in bis day. 

Giovanni da Udine, a pupil of Raphael, was 
the first artist who brought to perfection the 
painting of grotesques. At the death of Bra- 
mante, 10 1614, the architect to the Vatican 
Palace, during the time of Lea X., the loggie 
were unfinished; Raphael was thea charged 
by the pope with the superintendence of the 
building as arebitect, besides being the designer 
of the decorations of these loggie. The care 
of the execution of the and orns- 
ments he committed to & da Udine, of whom 
Vasari speaks in such high praise as the first 

inter of animals of that day. In Repheel’s 
fools he introduged into the decoration peint- 
ings of various foreign animale which the pope 
had in his menagerie. Many other artiste us- 
sisted in this work, the best among whom 
were Gio. Francesco, Pierino del Vega, Poli- 
doro da Caravaggio, and others. Aboat this 
time the subterranean chambers of the baths 
of Titus were discovered, ‘ full of grotesques, 
painted histories, small figures and stucco or- 
naments in basso-relievo.’ The beanty of these 
works was the admiration of Raphael aed his 
scholar, G. da Udine, the latter of whom de- 
voted himself with enthusiasm to the study of 
them; he made numberless drawings of the 
ornaments, and particularly applied bimself in 
attempting to discover the composition of the 
stueco ornaments, in which, after many expe- 
riments, he to e great extent euceeeded. Many 
of the pumerous pupils who were employed by 
Raphael in decorating the Vatican, left Rome 
upon the death of Leo X., and multiplied thew 
works throughost Italy, In the works of his 
ablest scholar, Giulio Romano, 





decoration bad reached the utmost degree of 











A Dover having arisen as to whether scie 
pT en bean tana . the 
security of then delehte and te tha 

the borrower, it being considered 


" 1.—That the provisions of 
the 6th & 7th Williem 1V., the contemplation 
of building only was considered, the creation 
or purchase of heing the same. 1s it 
not necessary that a party who becomes entitled 
to the money appropriated should build or pur- 
chase? Qr can he assign property in hie then 
immediate possession, as security upon the 
terms contained in the rules for its repaymen' 
or anyother moneys provided for such $ 
And if so, whether any new rules be 
necessary to enable the trustees to deal with 
such a transaction? And whether, 
that the trustees are incorrect in aneenl 
advance, the y taking the same, being « 
member, could take any advantage of it, so as 
to defeat the security or liability to pay? Or 
whether such @ transaction would be affected 
by the usury laws, or any other laws o¢ gir- 
ctimetance whatsoever?” 


“ Opinion.—It to me that, in striet- 
ness, under the provisions of the Benefit 
Builders’ Societies Acts, the money borrowed 
from the society should be to erect or purchase 
property; and, consequently, that a member 
cannot assign, as security, property which he 
already possesses. If money ig advanced not 
according to the rules and provisions of the 
Act, I am of opinion that the member, or any 
person claiming under him, might set the trans 
action aside, and ig equity, would be entitled 
to a returo of bis deeds on payment of pringipal 
and legal interest.” 


QQ 


CATHEDRAL PORCHES. 
THE PORCH AT CANTERBURY. 


LigeraLty as most of our cathedrals bave 
been illustrated by Mr. Britton and 
comparatively little notice has been wien 
the very beautiful porebes attached to 
them. This is the more to be pada 
many of them sre rich in detail, end so delete 
as 'o repay the most attentive examination. 
With the view o! calling more generel attens 
tion to them (the more necessary, as some ar@ 
fast falling to decay), a few of the finest may 
be menticned. 

The cathedrals of Salisbury, Lincoln, and 
Ely have each ve: fine early ish porebets 
At Salisbury, the porch ie attached to the north 
side of the nave, of which it vcenpies une di< 
vision, rising as bigh as the aisles. It cane 
sigts of « soble = arched entrance, over 
which are two double windows, close together, 
resting on a string; and quite in the point af 
the gable are two smail niches, close together, 
resting Oo another string. The interior ig 
greined in two divisions, and its walis orna- 
mented with sunk panelling. 

The porch at Lincoln is placed in « singular 
situation, runving westerly from the west side 
of the north transept. The lower is @ 
rich piece of gromed work, with es- 
trances, north, south, and west, over which is 
asmali room. The whole of this poreh, both 


ornamented. 

At Ely, the porch is at the west end of the 
pave, and is sometimes called the “ Galilee.” 
As at Sali , the interior is groined in two 
divisions; each side has « doubie arcade, the 
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THE PORCH, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
































et are 


the most beautiful compositions to be found in 
any English edifice. 

Ve do not recollect any cathedral porch of 
pure decorated work remaining, tomas the 
nearest to it is that on the north side of the 
nave at Exeter) ; but of the perpendicular style 
so many are to be found, that it is no easy 
matter to point out the best examples. Per- 
haps the three most deserving of special notice 
are those of Gloncester, Beverley, and Canter- 
bury. At Gloucester, it is situated on the south 
side of the nave, and consists of an entrance, 
with a large niche on each side of it ; over this 
lower stage are six niches, witb rich canopies 





of beautiful outline. The porch is finished by | 


a pierced battlement of very good design. The 
buttresses on either side are covered with 
panelling and niches. This porch has fallen 
very much to decay, and it is only by the most 
attentive examination, that mach of its detail 
can be made out. 

The vorth porch at Beverley has a panelled 
front, perhaps anequa'ied. The door has a 
double canopy, the inner wn ogee, and the outer 
a triangle, with beautiful crockets and tracery, 
and is flanked by fine buttresses breaking into 
niches, and the space above the canopy to the 
cornice is panelled. The battlement is com- 





posed of rich niches, and the buttresses 
crowned by a group of four pinnacles. 

The porch on the south side of the nave at 
Canterbury (which forms the subject of the 
illustration), bears some resemblance in its 
general design to that of Gloucester; the out- 
line is perhaps not so , but it is more 
richly ornamented. It was built by Arch- 
bishop Chichely about the yesr 1420. The 
roof is vaulted with stone, and at the intersec- 
tion of the ribs are shields of arms; in the 
centre the arms of France and England quar- 
tered ; over this roof is a small room entered 
from the nave Hasted states thet four of the 
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SECTION. 








niches were occupied by statues of armed men, 


representing those who murdered Becket. | | 
This seems very improbable, as they would | 
hardly have been placed in so prominent a_ 
position. In an old engraving of the cathe- | 


dral, taken from a drawing made in 1654, the 
porch is finished by a battlement, but there 
are now no signs of it remaining. Until lately 
the centre niche was occupied by a very un- 


sightly sun-dial; this has now been removed, | 


we trust, preparatory toa complete restoration 
of the porch, of which it stands much in need, 
possibly more than that at Gloucester. Nearly 
the whole of the Tudor flowers on the canopies 
are destroyed, and much of the tracery broken 
away, 80 that to obtain a correct drawing of it 
has required the most minute examination. 

It is very gratifying to be able to bear testi- 
mony to the improvements which have been 
made to the exterior of this cathedral within 
the last few years. The soil, which had accu- 
mulated to the height of some five or six fret 
above the level of the nave, has been carefully 
cleared away. The old north-west tower, of 
a style totally at variance with the rest of the 
nave, has been removed, and a new tower 
erected. Until within the last few months no 
good view of the west end could be obtained 
In consequence of the space around it being oc 
cupied by work sheds, &e, These have now 
been cleared away, and the space laid open to 
the west wall of the cloisters, so that a much 
better view is now obtained of the cathedral 
than formerly. W.C. 





THE WELLINGTON STATUE LOCATED. 

Lorv Morrerta has stated positively in 
the House of Commons, that the statue ts to 
be erected in Waterloo place, and yet the re- 
moval of the seaffolding from the arch at 
Hyde-park-corner is going on, Such wuste 
of money is really too bad. Mr. Barry, it 
seems, has designed a pedestal for it. We 
may have something to say on the subject be- 
fore long. 


iy CRESY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ENGI. 
NEERING. 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 

A further examination of this elaborate 
| work has strengthened our opinion of the 
| praise due to its author, The chapter on 
| France we have already alluded to as contain- 
| ing much information. We extract from it a 
| brief deseription of the Paris Bourse :-— 

‘“ The Bourse of Paris, erected from the 
designs of M. Brogniart, and completed by M. 
Labarre, is a fine model for an exchange, 
where the public basiness of a large commer- 
cial city is to be carried on. The external 
character is that of a Greek temple, having 
fourteen columns at each end, and twenty at 
the sides. In the middle is a covered court, 
where the merchants congregate, and around 
are a variety of apartments devoted to their 
especial use: on the floor above, the several 
tribunals connected with commerce are he'd. 

The roof is of iron, ingeniously contrived to 
support the skylight of the great court. 

There is throughout great simplicity in the 
arrangements, and beanty of proportion in the 
arehitecture, with a sufficient quantity of deco- 
ration. 

The plan, section, and elevation, explain its 
character and proportion; it is executed with 
a hard and durable stone, in a most admirable 
manner. Its length is 212 feet, and width 128 
feet. The roof is formed entirely of iron and 
copper, and the court or area occupied by the 
merchants is 116 feet long and 76 feet broad, 
and it is calculated will contain 2,000 persons. 
| The agens de change, or brokers, have a por- 
tion railed off for their especial accommoda- 
| tion, and around the great court are the Tri- 
bunal and Chamber of Commerce, the court 
of bankruptcy, and several other balls for the 
convenience of the merchants and others, and 
the cost was upwards of 300,000L. sterling. 

The exchange marks the importance of a 
city, ond should always be erected in the 
midst of the most thronged part, end rendered 
capable of receiving not only the native, bat all 
foreign merchants who attend ; in its arebitee- 











| tare we expect to find that the best talent the 
| country can produce bas been employed, and 
certainly in this example we are not disap- 
pointed.” 

Civil engineering is a modern science in 
England. In commencing his ebapter on 
works in Britain our author says :— 

“It is not possible to form an estimate of 
the sums expended by individuals and compa- 
nies during the last centary on roads, 4 
canals, harbours, docks, and mining operations, 
where the services of the engineer were de- 
manded; that the amount exceeds half of the 
national debt there can be no doubt, and «s 
thousand millions sterling would not be over- 
rating the total outlay. Many of the bridges 
have cost upwards of a million, and the railways 
completed considerably more than « hundred 
millions. How much of this vast sam has 
been improvidently expended cannot now be 
estimated, but probably more than half. We 
may consider that to the middle of the last 
century, the drainage of land, the embankment 
of rivers, and the extracting of ores, was per- 
formed by individuals who had no claim to the 
title of civil engineers ; it was his knowledge 
in mechanics that induced a member of the 
Royal Society to select Smeaton as the builder 
for Eddystone Lighthouse. In the middie 
ages, — and awe ng - in, and 
castles and cathedra ilt, by the enterprising 
confraternities of masons, he travelled from 
place to place under the direction of a govern- 
ing body; to them were confided constructions 
of every kind, and the intelligent hesd of the 
lodge acted as architeet engineer; old 
London. bridge, and the walls which surrounded 
Dover, Hartlepool, and other harbours, evince 
their skill in such constructions. The ssme 
esuse which led to their dissolution buried for 
a time the knowledge which had rendered such 
important service to the country; but when 
internal tranquillity was restored, the whole 
extent of our coast, and the navigable rivers 
jr a raat themselves into the ocean, re- 
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from a state of marsh by engineers from 
Holland: all these important undertakings 
were conducted in a rude end imperfect 
manner ; the philosopher had not directed his 
stadies to what was useful, and mathematical 
knowledge was slighted by the unlearned 
itioner.”’ 
ports and harbours of Britain he 
a very full information: lighthouses are 
lly treated of, especially the Eddystone ; and 
@ history and description of the principal 
bridges are given with much valgatle infor- 
es aa From the latter section we learn 
that: — 


“The total cost for building and completing 
Blackfriars-bridge, and making the avenues 
thereto, was as follows :— 








é. « 4d. 
To Joseph Dixon, mason .....4..00-+.+-- 111,569 2 83 
To Dixon and Sp , carpenters........ 35,844 8 5 
To Messrs. Cox and Co..........00s--0008 10,687 16 7 
To William Bryant, Blackemith.......... 3,555 11 4 
° WRONG Sk vice sk sn sere 9.194 14 113 
8 a atid £170,851 13 114 
jurveyor’s commissi 5 
cent. on all artificers’ bills, 


and 1 per cent. on the pur- #. ss. d, 

chases and sales of premises 9,139 1 © 
Five years’ salary for his eon- 
stant attendance on the 
meetings of the committee, 
and for inspecting and taking 
care of the bridge, streets, 
sewers, new build. 
ings, and various matters 
ing thereto, from i June, 

1773, to 1 June, 1778 ....0+ 52% 08 0 
By salaries and gratuities to 
the clerks ot the committee, 
from Michaelmss, 1758, to 

Michaelmas, 1778 ........ 1,683 2 6 
By ditto, to the chamberiain’s 
clerk, for keeping the ac- 
from Micheelmas, 

1760, to Christmas, 1777 .. 693 15 © 
By ditto, to the hall-keeper 
and his man, for summoning 
the committee, from Mid. 
summer, 1759, to Michzl- 


SRR SITS bic isckerdvebee- 433 0 0 
12,464 18 6 
Incidental expenses ......... De ae 4,507 8 8 
Interest paid on 144,000/.,........0..+++- 25,920 0 0 
Purchase of ground and premises ........ 35,584 111 


Cash to Watermen’s Company for o) 


purchase of the Sunday ferry ........ 12,250 17 6 


WORE Fh indice ness £261,579 0 64 


The specification and form of contract for 
London Bridge which are given, will be found 
valuable precedents, 

The amount paid to Messrs. Jolliffe and 
Banks for this bridge was 425,081/. 9s. 2d.; 
but the whole sum expended on it including 
the approaches was 1,458,311/. 8s. 113d. 

The chapter on timber roofs is a very valu- 
able one (we should have been glad to find 
more information concerning iron roofs), and 
inclades seventy illustrations, many of which 
are given for the first time. 

“The roof of the hall of Christ’s Hospital, 
London, constructed by Mr. Shaw out of Bal- 
tie timber, possesses considerable strength ; 
the walls, 3 feet 6 inches thick, are 15 feet 
apart in the clear; the rise of the roof in the 
centre, from the under side of the tie-beam to 
the top of the principals, is 9 feet 4 inches ; it 
is queen-post trussed, and the tie-beams are 
held up at five different points, or at every 8 
feet 6 inches ; the principals are distant from 
each other 17 feet; the length of the hall is 
187 feet and the breadth 51 feet; every pre- 
caution has here been taken to unite the feet 
of the principals with the ends of the tie-beam, 
and their weight at the ends is partly borne by 
iron standards, which rest on shoes worked 
into the wall below. The principals taper, 
and are 12 inches by 9 inches at the feet, and 
9 inches by 9 inches at the top ; the tie-beams 
are 14 inches by ]4inches ; the straining piece 
between the heads of the queens 12 inches by 
9 inches ; the struts 6 inches by 6 inches; be- 
tween each pair of principals is a pair of main 
rafters supported by five longitudinal trusses, 
and which are also made to carry the ceiling- 
joist. These longitudinal trusses bear upon 
the principal tie-beams, which are 17 feet 
apart from centre to centre; the middle longi- 
tudinal trass comes under the ridge, and is very 
strongly braced; the lower beam is 12 inches 

7 inches, the king-post 6 inches by 6 inches, 
and head 12 inches by 6 inches; the struts 6 
inches by 6 inches; into the head of the kings 


are lodged the main rafters, which are7 inches’ 


by 5 inches; on these are laid the common 
rafters longitudinally to receive the boarding, 


which is laid in the direction of the slope of 
the roof; so that the lead which covers it is 


mee 





not so subject to derangement as when the 
boarding is laid the reverse way. The two 
other trusses on each side are similarly framed, 
the ts being varied to suit the top of the 
roof; that of the pairs on each side of the 
centre is 5 feet from under the side beam to 
the under side the main rafter; the outside 
pair are only 2 feet 9 inches in height from the 
same points.” 








8T. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 

Few architects get through a large build- 
ing without difficulties and beart-burnings. 
Those of the architect of St. George’s Hall 
seem to be approaching ; the caprices of Dr. 
Reid, the wants of the musical professors, and 
the conflict of opinions in the Town Council, 
bid fair to produce a storm which may tax 
his temper and skill. Mr. S. Holme called 
the building a thing of shreds and patches, and 
found fault with the expensive manner in which 
the works had been carried on. Mr. Elmes 
characterised the statement as that of a dis- 
satisfied contractor, and said that Mr. 
Holme’s conduct, in availing himself of the 
knowledge he acquired as a contractor to make 
his attack in the council, was as unprecedented 
as it was unjust; he added that his wishes had 
often been thwarted by the Messrs. Holme, 
who were suffering pecuniary losses by their 
contract, 

At a recent meeting of the council, Mr. 
Holme said it was clear there must have been 
many alterations made, for the estimate had 
gone up from 90,000/. to 145,000/. The esti- 
mate given in April, 1841, was for 92,0004. ; 
that was amended to 93,0002.; and the ventila- 
tion was to be 4,900/. Mr. Tomkinson con- 
tracted for the carcass of the building for 
77,0002. In 1843, an addition of 28,0001 was 
made to the estimate. In October, 1843, an 
additional 1,000/. was demanded. Then came 
a demand of 5,977/. for stone instead of terra- 
cottacaps. Then in February 1844, a demand 
of 4,380/. was made for granite colamns ; but 
the cost of the columns exceeded that sum, 
and this showed that the building was erected 
in “shreds and patches.” Then a demand of 
5,0007, was made for alterations. In August, 
1844, a new estimate was sent in for 145,000/. 
The time for executing the work, and the 
amount of the estimate, had both been doubled. 
He had never seen a number of flues turned 
into one flue without their being smoky. He 
thought the whole of the rooms on the east 
side of the building would be exceedingly dark, 
and that the rooms and passages on that side 
would have to be lighted with gas even in the 
day-time. The large room would also be dark. 

It came out, however, during the discussion, 
that some of Mr. Holme’s work had been ob- 
jected to, and that this had led to ill-feeling. It 
seems to us somewhat anomalous for the con- 
tractor to be, in another capacity, one of the 
architect’s masters. It wonld not be just, how- 
ever, for us to express an opinion on the subject 
with only half knowledge of the circumstances. 
At this moment, therefore, we simply chronicle 
the statements. 











To Test Sunenate or Ammonta.—Sir: 
I take the liberty of sending you the following 
simple mode of testing the purity of sulphate 
ofammonia. At this season of the year, when 
large quantities of this highly fertilizing manure 
are being used, and when it is considered that 
it is sold adulterated to the extent of thirty, 
fifty, and even seventy per cent., I trust that 
you will consider this worthy of insertion in 
your valuable and widely-cireulated paper. 

I am, Sir, &c., A. Aneus Cro... 
Chemical Works, Bow-common, Middlesex. 


Heat a shovel, or any plate of iron, to red- 
ness, and place upon it a portion of the salt of 
ammonia. If the salt be pure, the whole will 
go into vapour; if adulterated, the impurity 
will remain on the plate of iron. 

New Terminus, Liverroot.—The Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway Company is 
about to rebuild the main terminus at Liver- 
pool, ander the direction of Mr. Tite. Mr. 
John Jay, of London- wali, London, is the con- 
tractor for the works, at the amount of 36,0004. 
A great portion of the work is to be completed 
in a few months, and the whole within ten 
months from commencing. 
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NOTES IN THE PRO 


Tae comprehensive ‘ public building’ 
scheme at Sheffield, lately noticed in Tag 
Buitper, seems to have already led other 
towns to ‘look out,’ prospectively, for similar 
pe accommodation on the great scale. Cam- 

idge proposes to have not only her “assembly- 
rooms, reading-rooms, lecture-rooms, publie 
offices,” but her “ post-office, excise-office, and 
other public institutions’’ comfortably grouped 
together in the same constellation, on the very 
site, too, of the townhall itself, which, it is 
presumed, will be also comprehended within 
the extensive area of so grand a scheme, if thus 
swallowed up and absorbed within the limits 
of its ample structural organism. The funds 
are to be raised on the joint-stock principle, to 
the amount of the necessary sum, namely, 
11,0007, or 12,000/., which will, it is expected, 
realize at least 4 per cent. to begin with, and 
eventually a larger return. Accommodation 
will be provided in the projected compound 
institution not only for mentai food in reading- 
rooms, lecture-rooms, &c., but also for refresh- 
ment both of bodyand mind inrooms for restau- 
rants,a tavern, &c. By the way, it is not Shef- 
field alone, but Novileghen, at least, along with 
it, that has had the merit and the spirit to take 
the initiative in this great structural move- 
ment. The restoration of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, at Yarmouth, is satisfactorily pro 
gressing, though the funds are quite inade- 
quate. The gallery, which has so long occu- 
pied the whole nave, has been removed, and 
the north aisle is thus no longer separated 
from it. The body of the church is now said 
to have some grandeur of appearance, and the 
tout ensemble to be enhanced by the effect of 
the lancet window at the west end of the nave, 
The state of two of the county bridges 
was lately brought under notice at the Suffolk 
sessions, held at Beccles; St. Olave’s bridge, 
a doubtful property it seems in more senses 
than one, since no one knows whether it 
belongs to the county or to the Yarmouth 
Haven and Pier Commissioners, is in a very 
insecure and dangerous state, a part of the piers 
under water being entirely gone. East bridge, a 
wooden erection in Westieton parish, too, is 
broken down and must be rebuilt, rhe 
fund for the erection of Pawnbrokers’ Alms- 
houses, at Stratford, Essex, has been realized 
to the exient of 3,0002, and the ground has 
been purchased for a site. A coloured draw- 
ing of a plan for the proposed esplanade at 
Ryde, the work of Mr. Thomas Hellyer, ar- 
ehitect, has been exhibited of late at Ryde. 
It represents the esplanade three miles in exe 
tent—on a different and it is alleged an every 
way superior plan to that sought to be carried 
out by Act of Parliament. The foundation 
stone of the new hospital at Portsmouth is to 
be laid by H. R. H. the Prince Consort. 
The gus movement is pervading the choice 
litde Isle of Wight like every where else. The 
inhabitants of Ventnor, in public meeting lately 
assembled, have been forwally expressing their 
conviction, “that the introduction of gas 
would be a great public benefit, aud tend to 
the further improvement of the town ;”’ a“ re- 
solution’ merely preliminary, it is to he 
hoped, to immediate measures of practical de. 
scription, The completion of the inner or 
floating dock at Southampton is likely, it is 
feared, to be postponed ull next spring.—— 
The new county prisons at Winchester are be- 
gun with the exeavations for the foundations. 
The County Bridewell is to be converted into 
materials for the new building. ——T he Aber- 
gavenny Charity Trustees bave agreed to ad- 
vance 500/. towards the erection of a school- 
room for poor children, Mr. F. H. Williams 
has kindly offered to give the stone necessa 
for the building, and the trustees are to pay 502 
a year towards the master’s salary. At 
a pation select vestry, last week, when 
a report on the new workhouse was read, 
“ Mr. Earle,” according to the Mail, “ said 
that a more abominable plan than that of the 
new buildings at the workbouse be had never 
known. Until Mr. Wightman had gone about 
to collect the details of bis report, not a single 
requisite had been provided for the inmates, 
Think of one or two water-closets only for 400 
or 500 people! In short there was nothing 
provided. Ali the money was spent on orna- 
mental pinnacles. Rector Brooks said the 
Hon. Mr. Clements, the Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner, might be said to be the princi- 
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9 architect, for he had, over and over again, 
looking psa) ea Mr. Earle said | he 
was unable to Mr. Clements, because a 
single convenience had not been provided. 
He had had occasion to correspond with the 
hon. gentleman, and he had told him wan & 
the parish were in a pretty mess.”"——- The 
vancing sounds of constructive implements, 
‘via Worksop,’ on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Junction Railway, are awak- 
ening Worksop to a sense of its growing wants. 
The subject of inereased accommodation for 
general market purposes has been under 
consideration. A site has been pointed out, 
and a plan has been drawn up by Mr. 
John Ellis.——“ We have reason to believe,” 
says the Doncaster Gazette, “that Mr. E. T. 
Copley, of Nether Hall, has munificently of- 
fered to erect a beautiful painted window in 
the north transept aisle of the parish church, 
where the north window is now situate, condi- 
tionally that the gallery in the north transept 
aisle be removed and necessarily that in the 
south transept also. The removal and elear- 
ing away of these two galleries,” it is added, 
“ would present an aspect most beautiful in 
this portion of the church, and would bring out 
in their true beauty the lofty transept arches, 
the proportions of which are sadly disfigured 
by the galleries which at present intersect 
them.” Halifax, we have just observed in 
a provincial paper, is determined to follow 
forthwith in the wake of Sheffield, Notting- 
ham, and Cambridge, towards the establishment 
of the new and noble order of publie club or com- 
mupitarian chambers, which, we verily believe, 
were first of al] suggested by the various para- 
graphs about “club chambers,’’ emanating 
from Tux Buitper, and showered abroad, in 
manifold repetition, through the newspaper 
pm “like bright coins of a new and un- 
nown mintage,” as a cotemporary, in words 
at least to the same effect, poetically described 
them. At Halifax it is proposed to form a 
company, in 500 shares of 20/. each, for the 
purpose of erecting, in some central spot, a 
public building of this comprehensive and im- 
posing order, in which may be clubbed toge- 
ther, or concentrated, the town-hall, the diffe- 
rent boards and offices constituting the town’s 
government, accommodation for public compa- 
nies, &c. &c; so it now only remains to be 
seen whether the enterprizing spirit that has 
projected this new mode of attaining to archi- 
tectural magnificence by conjoint and econo- 
mical means, will be sustained until its noble 
object shall be fully realized, Had the idea 
been only broached in and confined to one of 
our municipal communities, the chances are 
that it might have ended in idea, as it began, 
but there seems to be a spirit of emulation at 
work which will probably be mutually pro- 
gressive till the good work be accomplished 
in all, Two national schools, built at 
South Stockton, at a cost of 8001, will be 
opened after Easter. A correspondent of 
the Gateshead Observer complains, of the ad- 
mitted “advantages conferred on Manches- 
ter by the transference of the gasworks to the 
corporation,” that “the gas consumers pay 
for the public improvements effected, by the 
corporation, from the gas profits.” But why 
should they not? What is Manchester? and 
who are its gas consumers? Manchester is a 
millocracy, and its great gas consumers are 
the mill-owners themselves, and all dependant 
on them, whether in mills or shops or dwell- 
ings; and why, therefore, should not they 
especially pay for the improvement of pro- 
perty which is actually in general terms their 
own? Besides, the whole community at 
large, of every town, are now becoming gas 
consumers, and the greater part of the profits 
thus derived from the administration of one 
beneficent improvement need hardly be 
grudged by those well able to afford them, 
when they consider, not only that these very 
profits are expended in the administration of 
other improvements of an equally beneficent 
order, to the increase of the value of their 
own individual properties and business, and to 
the increase of the beauty and accessibility 
of their own towns and dwellings; but that 
even if not so applied, the greater portion of 
these profits, at least, if not the whole, will 
still be abstracted from their pockets, although 
—unprofitably to them—transferred exclusively 
to the — of those “ed whom alone this 
ndent seems to have any real sympa- 
thy, ta manifested, though it be, Galer quis of 

















port their own corporation, 

tts profits in reflecting back new benefits 
themselves, much rather than to support a 
monopolist company, which expends not one 
single farthing of its profits in any such bene- 
fits either to them, or, indeed, to one be- 
yond the sphere of its own private families 
or relations.——Nearly |,000,000 able-bodied 
men—chiefly heads of families more or less 
numerous—have by this time been attracted, 
mainly from the reproductive cultivation of 
the soil, to the almost wholly unproductive, 
or worse than useless, “ public works” in 
Ireland, A return of the Jaily average num- 
ber thus employed for the week ending 27th 
February, gave, for Leinster, 129,258; Mun- 
ster, 293,886; Ulster, 87,745; Connaught, 
197,339 ; Total, 708,228, The government 
expenditure on Ireland at present, has been 
estimated at almost £1,000,000 a month! 
while the whole annual income of Ireland 
amounts to only £13,000,000! Mr. Labouchere, 
in reply to the allegation that the labourers 
thus led to depend on the public works for 
a sustenance to their families only earned 
eight pence a day, states that in task-work the 
wages are fourteen pence a day, but that other- 
wise eight pence is certainly the rate of pay- 
ment; only, where destitute families require it 
for their support (and are capable of working 
we presume), more than one member is em- 
ployed, on application, at the same wages. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 





IntTimATeLy and universally associated 
with railways though the electric-telegraph 
has hitherto been, it is only now, notwith- 
standing its wonderful progress in general 
utility, that such a connection with the sys- 
tem which has fostered it, as shall amply 
repay to that system the deep obligations under 
which it already lies towards this its benefac- 
tor, is likely to be fairly established. The 
idea that the electric-telegraph might be made 
to conduct to head-quarters—that is to the 
directing minds at work on railways, whether 
in stations or in trains,—a series of nerve-like 
intimations of the movements of the current 
trains themselves along their arterial courses, 
so that all possibility of collision might be 
avoided and innumerable benefits be otherwise 
conferred by the telegraph on its foster-parent, 
is an idea not altogether new; but it is only 
now for the first time, so far as we are aware, 
that such an idea is in course of actual reali- 
zation. On the Tours and Nantes line, says 
the Echo Saumurois, an apparatas is at this 
moment in course of establishment which 
consists of an iron-wire extending from one 
end of the line to the other, and through 
which an electric current is continually 
to pass, while, by means of small pistons, 
placed at intervals of 200 yards, the passage of 
a train in motion at each point of the line will 
be indicated to the fixed machine, each piston, 
by its movement, interrupting the electric cur- 
rent for a moment of time [probably varying 
in length or repetition] and thus designating 
the number of the post before which the train 
is passing at the moment. “ By these means, 
the director of the fixed machine will receive 
information almost every second as to the 
speed of the train in motion, and as to the po- 
sition occupied by it. It is unnecessary to in- 
sist on the importance of such an indication,” 
adds the Echo. “ By always knowing the exact 
position of a train on its passage, it will enable 
the conductor to moderate the speed of the 
trains, and to send assistance with greater 
promptitude in case of accident, so as to pre- 
vent the interruption of the road as much as 
possible.” The telegraph, in its more general 
and external relations, too, is making rapid in- 
ventive progress towards the perfection of sim- 
plicity, or rather the simplicity of perfection. 
According to the Ipswich Journal, which 
gives a long account and high commendation 
of Mr. Bain’s inventions,—amongst which, by 
the way, is incidentally notified the immediate 
erection of his electrical clock in the tower of 
Wenham church, with power of motion to be 
incessantly maintained by a perpetual electric 
current derived from the earth, ic 
“ needles and dials will speedily be 








for pencils,” and note paper, in all the 


characters. By another modification, in which 
punches are made at once to cut the letters 
of a word out of thin paper, a speed of cor- 


over a series of stamps, corres 
terminus to the punching process at the other, 
and prodactive of it, may be set to any series 
of letters, and correspondence thereby kept 
up by telegraph without the possibility of any 
one being able to interpret the meaning with- 
out,the key. Wonderful as all this is, however, 
the very beau ideal of electro-telegraphie cor- 
res pa ees seems to be that to which we 
lately made some slight allusion, whereby 
types may be set up simultaneously in diffe- 
rent towns, through the ion of com- 
posing machines, such as that of Delcambre, 
Io connection with the peg aw wires. This 
is gravely proposed by Mr. Hyde Clark, who 
himself invented a composing machine, and 
who shews out in detail how the “ electro- 
composing-telegraph ” might be worked; and 
it is curious to observe how, in pointing out 
the purposes and benefits derivable from this 
mercurial messenger, there is ever an inevit- 
able harping on robbery and commerce — 
thieves and share. brokers—trickery and share- 
lists—how hand-bills describing thieves might 
be printed and distributed to policemen in all 
quarters in no time, and how share lists quot- 
ing stock in London at we three might 
be showered amongst the share-brokers in 
Liverpool by four, &e., and so forth. 
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MUSEUM OF ART FOR SHEFFIELD, 

Ow the presentation of a memorial from the 
committee of the Sheffield Athenaum and 
Mechanics’ Institution, praying the council to 
erect a museum of art; and the consequent 
motion of Mr. Alderman Dann, that this 
memorial, with others to a like effect from 
the Literary and Philosopbical Society, and 
the School of Design, be referred to a com- 
mittee to report to the council, a debate ensued, 
and various amendments were proposed, all 
hinging on the probability that ere long “a 
large building for general things to be amal- 
gamated in” must inevitably be erected, and 
that it became a question, therefore, whether 
a separate building for a museum of art ought 
to be erected at all, or whether it ought not 
rather to be embodied in the noble edifice 
already projected, together also with the Me- 
chanics’ [Institution itself, the Atheneum, 
and the School of Design, which two 
former institutions, however, were about 
to be built separately, and which latter had so 
thriven of late, that it now also required 
larger premises and a museum. There seemed 
to be a general sentiment in favour of the con- 
centration of all the public building wants of 
the town in one focus. F ss - the institution 
of a separate museum of art, it was a question 
whether the Act of Parliament whieh author- 
ized town councils to borrow money, erect 
buildings, bay casts, and pay interest out of 
borough rates, was sufficient for the satisfac- 
tory establishment of euch ap institution at 
sutt thsens cient wollen ant ofa 
single ny a pound, ing only 500L a 
year. The object of several of the council was 
to authorize the committee to consider the 
question of the emalgamation + ot Seset open 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SEA WALLS AND 
BREAKWATERS. 


Tus subject, to which we alluded in our 
jast, was renewed at a meeting of the Instita- 
tion of Civil i on 9th inst., ina 
ay (tare Scott Russell. bale 

agreeing as a ge proposition, 
with the trath of the observation, that it was 
impossible to lay down any one undeviating 
rule for a form of sea wall which should suit 
all cases,—the author had, from long and 
careful experiment, and examination of various 
localities, endeavoured to classify certain forms 
of artificial constructions, and to adapt them to 
certain cases, having reference in each case to 
the action of the waves to which they were to 
be exposed. His first process was to examine 
the action and character of the several kinds 
of waves, deducing as a given axiom, that,— 
First, the common form of waves is cycloidal. 
Second, the motion of the waves in a disturbed 
state is circular, and in a vertical plane. Third, 
the water near the top of a wave moves the 
same way as the wave itself. Fourth, the 
water in the hollow between the waves is re- 
ceding. Fifth, the power of a wave is exactly 
in proportion to the height of its crest above 
the hollow between the waves, Sixth, the 
greatest power a wave can exert is at the 
moment of the crest breaking over into the 
hollow. Seventh, waves in the British seas 
have rarely been seen of a greater height than 
27 feet above the hollow, and 32 feet may be 
taken as their greatest unbroken height ; those 
of the Atlantic being stated to range higher. 
Eighth, waves have never been seen of the full 
depth of the water forming them, hence it is 
deduced that the greatest force waves can be 
exposed to may be determined by the depth of 
the water they are placed in. Ninth, there 
are two or more classes of waves,— -wind- waves, 
short, high, and superficial ; and storm-waves, 
which are long, low, and deep. Tenth, the 
depth of agitation caused by a wave is in the 
ratio of its height and length conjointly, 

Reasoning upon these data, the paper then 
proceeded to examine two classes of hydraulic 
works. First, those which are designed to act 
upon the waves; and, second, those whose 
structures are exposed to the sea without any 
design of controlling it, but only to guide it 
under particular circumstances, 

Of the first class are sea walls, piers, and 
other sea defences intended to restrain the ac- 
tion of the waves; for the forms of which a 
number of designs were given, ranging between 
the flat slope, with a foreshore, and the vertical 
wall. Of all these the preference was given 
to a wall having a concave or cycloidal curved 
face, to carry the wave up without breaking ; 
overhanging coping curved on the underside to 
return the wave upon itself, and a recessed 
parapet on the outside to prevent the wave 
from being thrown inside. For breakwaters, 
whose object it was to resist the waves and 
produce still water within side, the best mode, 
ander all circumstances of locality, variety of 
materials, end cost, appeared to be the deposit- 
ing of the large and small materials, and allow- 
ing them to find their natural slope under the 
action of the waves. 

Of the second class, are works designed to 
direct the scour at low water, but which are 
quite covered at high water; the foundations 
of lighthouses, &e.—the object being to op- 
pose the least possible resistance to the waves, 
and to saffer the least from them, Groynes, 
embankments, and other works intended to be 
ander high water, also coming under this class; 
the best form is the parabola with the foot 
curved outwards on each side—the apex being 
raised or lowered, and the base proportioned to 
its application. This form being extended 
upward approximates to that of the Eddystone, 
Bell-rock, and Skerry-vore lighthouses, which 
have withstood the action of heavy seas so suc- 
cessfully. 

The vertical wall was condemned for many 
satisfactory reasons; the cost of workmanship, 
the expensive character of the materials, the 
liability to destruction, if a breach be made, 
and the unsatisfactory action in consequence 
of the waves miking a clear breach over them 
in heavy weather. 

In the discussion that ensued, many interest- 
ing illustrations were given of the truth of 
these itions, derived from the works 
at Whitehaven, those on the South Devon 
Coast, and those at Hart! 1, in which latter 
case the strong red marl, punned, mingled 








been satisfactorily employed at a very small 
cost for the construction of piers. 
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Correspondence. 


PULPITS IN REFECTORIES. 

Sin,—In your last week’s paper a query ap- 
peared (page 121) in Professor Willis’saccount 
of conventual buildings at Canterbury, which 
said :—“ A question was asked as to the uses 
of pulpits in refectories.” In all Roman 
Catholic institutions of a collegiate nature, 
while the members are at meals, readings of 
a theological or other improving nature are 
always in use, as may be witnessed at Oscott 
College at this day. 

A place like a palpit or tribune was there- 
fore no inappropriate appendage to the room 
in which retection took place. And this, I 
beg to suggest, is the reason why a pulpit is 
found in the old 1efectory at Canterbury. 

I am, Sir, &c., W. Mason. 

Neiton, March 16, 1847. 

RUSSELL’s speEDY “ Louis.” 

Sin,—I sent you, a few weeks back, a sketch 
and description of the above invention, which 
was inserted with some errors I intended to 
correct. First, its name “ Lewis ’’—which 
should be “ Louis,” being either dedicated to, 
if not (as mere) invented by, that patron 
of arts Louis XIV. Secondly, the engraver, 
with a view to improve my drawing, has altered 
the shape of the ring from an egg form to a 
perfect circle, which would in its application 
destroy the important advantage mentioned ; 
i.e. should the hole be cut too large, by re- 
versing the smaller end, the dovetail is con- 
siderably extended. In your last week’s num- 
ber, a correspondent signed “J. James, Lam- 
beth,” asserts that he is the father of this inven- 
tion, and, despite of my statement that it was dee 
signed, at the proportions given, for light'weig hts 
only, “ that he made lewises of the same kind in 
1845, and tried them with some of the blocks 
of stone used at the British Museum weighing 
about ten tons, and that he abandoned the 
plan, as he considered there was a risk:” add- 
ing “lifting the stone 15 feet we surged it 
three times ” (a very unmasonlike act), “ and 
upon the last occasion the block slipped from 
the lewises, which he considered a failure.” 
Mr. Farrer, who is the sole superintending 
mason at the works of the British Museum, 
and who has been so from its commencement, 
declares that lowises of that description were 
never used or tried upon those works until he 
tried these for mend found them efficient to 
their purpose, but, like all novelties, they require 
to be rightly understood, as in the case of slight 
ashlar, when the stone is set, to remove the 
louis, the ring should be reversed to the side, 
in liea of knocking it down with a hammer at 
the risk of flushing the stone, which was the 
only evil he saw ; and that he deemed the prin- 
ciple was good for any weight, if mace pro 
portionate, I am, Sir, &e., 

H. H. Rossen. 





Tur Lovuvre.—A new plan has lately been 
proposed by M. Brunet de Baines for terminat 

ing the Louvre. All the plans hitherto sub- 
mitted by architects have provided for the uniou 
of that magnificent edifice with the Palace of 
the Tuileries—a task of great scientific diffi- 
culty, on account of the two structures not 
being in a straight line. But the new propo- 
sition proposes to separate the two buildings, 
by putting the Rue de Richelieu in direct com 

munication with the Pont des Saints Péres, 
leaving on one side the Tuileries, and erecting 
on the other the new Bibliothéque Royale. 
By this arrangement, the project now under 
consideration, of building a new opera-house 
on the Place da Palais Royal, would be set 
aside; and it is suggested to oceupy the site 
of the — theatre by a chdteau d'eau, 
which would be of great utility in the event of 
fire. The space between the new street and 
the Tuileries is pro to be laid out in a 
semi-circular form, and occupied with various 
useful buildings, harmonizing with the adja- 
cent edifces. ‘It is recommended that the new 
Bibliotheque shall be of the same style of archi- 
tecture as the Louvre, with, however, a com- 
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with small stone, and faced with pitching, had 
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Vauue or Porrrarrs.—Perhaps, said the 
Rev. Sir J. Page Wood, in a lecture on paint- 
ing delivered recently at the Chelmsford 


Literary Institution,—perhaps there are no 
representations which interest so strongly the 
curiosity of mankind as portraits; a high de- 
gree of pleasure, of which almost every one is 
susceptible, is experienced from contemplating 
the countenances of those men who, by their 
genias or their virtues, have been entitled to 
the esteem and admiration of future ages, who 
are the speaking records of mortals who have 
t on immortality. It is this power which 
rings before us the forms of the mighty and 
beautiful of past ages. From the pencil of 
Holbein we have the representation of the 
eighth Henry, and the lovely and speaking face 
of his vietim wife, Anne Boleyn. By this art 
we gaze on the enthralling beauty of the 
Scottish Mary, the stern featares of her re- 
prover Knox, and the spirited countenance of 
the maiden Queen, and the galaxy of wit and 
learning which illuminated her court. From 
Vandyke we have the graceful and wilful 
Henrietta of France, and the portrait of the 
unhappy Charles, His image yet lives by the 
hand of that great master, undimmed by time, 
uninjured by accident; and at the distance of 
200 years, men may gaze on that cold calm 
face, that proud but complaining eye, and com- 
pare the melancholy features with the mournful 
tale. In our own time, with what interest do 
we contemplate a faithful portrait of the veteran 
chief, who has made our name glorious over 
the whole world; of the patriot who has con- 
tested for our rights; of the statesman who 
strives to 
‘* Seatter plenty ov’r a smiling land, 
And read his history in a nation’s eyes.”’ 


Deraam Catueprat.—Many alterations 
have lately been made in this very interesting 
edifice. The masonry which separated the 
celebrated Galilee from the nave has been re- 
moved, so as to give an uninterrupted view of 
the whole of the building; the incongruous 
font has been taken away, and one of Norman 
character introduced ; and the woodwork, which 
cut off from the transept the aisles on each side 
of the quire, has been taken down. The 
altar screen, too, has been restored, and the 
Norman chapter-house considerably improved. 
A writer in the Atheneum says, that the 
Chapter, which met on the 19th, resolved upon 
several alterations. The chief of these is the 
removal of the organ, and the screen on which 
it stands. At present, the organ stands over the 
entrance into the quire; it is soon tobe placed 
under one of the arches on the north side of the 
quire, opposite to the bishop’s throne. The 
present screen, with its unsightly and most in- 
appropriate carvings of apples, melons, and 
cnions, is to be taken down, and its place sup- 
plied by one the size, character, style, and ma- 
terial of which are all open for consideration. 
By this alteration, when completed, the visitor 
will be enabled to see the whole length of the 
building, (which is now interrupted by the 
organ,) and to grasp its proportions, so as to 
take in the symmetry of its component parts, 
and to understand it as a whole. 

Pxorosen Briper across THE THAMES. 
—An inquiry into the merits of the proposed 
bridge across the Thames, from Lambeth 
Church to Westminster, has taken place at 
the instance of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, It appears that Sir Samuel Brown 
proposes to erect the structure, as a toll-bridge : 
it is to be on the suspension principle, and is 
estimated to cost 90,0002. 

Society or Antiquanixs.—T he anditors, 
in their report on Thursday night last, made 
some strange revelations as to the financial 
condition of this ancient society. After along 
discussion the report was ordered to be printed. 
The recent agitation is producing good fruit. 

Sratue or THe Queen DowAcer.—lIt is 

roposed to erecta statue in the city, in honour 
of the Queen Dowager, by public subscription. 
The Existing Remains of the Ancient Britons, 
within a small district between Lincoln and 

Sleaford, described. By the Rev. G. Oliver, 

D.D. Spencer, 314, High Holborn. 

Tas brochure, small as it is, is a valuable ad 
dition to topographical literature, British 
tumali, the Drake stone, and Biurd’s leap, are 
the principal subjects discussed, and these are 
illustrated with much learning and taste. 
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Prosecten Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued through the current newspapers 
calling for contract-tenders for the erection of 
new churches at Leek, Balby, and Coventry ; 
schools. at Wantage and St. John’s-wood 

Park ; barracks at Portsea; anew workhouse 
for the Whitchurch union, Hants; several 
magazines, storehouses, workshops, shed, walls, 
basin, pier, wharfs, tanks, &c. &c., near Ply- 
mouth; wooden quays (498 feet long) at Bel- 
fast; new buildings at Kirkdale House of Cor- 
rection ; a range of houses near Shoreditch : 
also for alterations and additions to the King’s 
Arme, Woodbridge; the Tattingstone House 
of Industry ; and Cadder Manse and offices; 
for making three miles of turnpike road and 
building bridges in Perthshire, &c.; paving 
aod repairing carriage ways and pavements 
of fourteen parishes at Cambridge; paving 
and repairing roads and supplying Guernsey 

ranite, gravel, core, ballast, and flints at 

slington, and for a supply of stone for blocks, 
inverts, troughs, &c., at Grimsby Dock ; also 
for the execution of the whole works on I1 
miles of Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 11 
miles of Midland; 3 and three quarters miles 
of London and North-Western at Clifton; 
and for 36,000 bolts and nuts, and 360,000 
spikes, also 40 sets of points and crossings 
for Dublin and Belfast Junction; and for 
2,500 tons of malleable iron rails, 800 tons 
cast-iron chains, and 36,000 sleepers for 
Glasgow and Monkiands Junction line of 
railway. 

Economy 1n Heatine Rooms.—A corre- 
spondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle says that 
his hall is sufficiently heated by the dining- 
room fire, which fire-place, at the sides and 
back, consists of fire-bricks or slabs of 3 inches 
thick, which, when red-hot, contain a great 
heat ; andat the back of which, in the wall (next 
the hall), is a kind of hot-air closet about a 
yard square, and 5 or 6 inches deep, as the 
wall will admit; at the bottom of this closet is 
an air-brick, to let in the cold air, and at the 
top is another, to allow the hot air to escape 
into the hall. My library is also similarly 
heated by the kitchen-fire, and I am satisfied 
this plan would admirably suit a green-house, 
where it could be applied. I had mine so con. 
structed when I built my house. 

Prorosep Strainep-Giass Wixpow tn 
Oxrorp.—Some excitement has been caused 
in Oxford by the refusal of the vestry to allow 
a stained-glass window, executed under the 
direction of Mr. Pugin, to be set upin St. Mary’s. 
It was conceived that the tendency of such 
windows was to withdraw the mind from the 
Creator to the creature, and the vestry were 
unanimous ip considering, that the attempt on 
the part of the committee (embracing the vicar, 
the principal of Brasenose, and the master of 
University) to set up the window, was an 
endeavour to Romanize the church without 
their knowledge or consent. 

GoveRNMENT AND THE CeMETERIES.— 
If it be true, as generally stated, that one of 
the new sanatory measures of Government is 
to positively prohibit, by statute, any further 
burials in the crowded grave yards of populous 
districts, a very great change will take place 
in the value of land near large towns, of suffi- 
cient size for cemeteries, inasmuch as the diffi- 
culty of finding land distant 300 yards on all 
sides from houses of 50/. per annum value, is 
very great. !n fact, the Woods and Forests 
declare they have not, near London, more than 
one or two sites for cemeteries in their power. 
— Morning Post. 

Tue New Hovst or Lorps.—Orders have 
been given to admit no persons to the new 
houses until after Easter, to enable the work- 
men to complete the House of Lords for busi- 
ness. Atthe end of the present session, ar- 
rangements will be made to give the public an 
opportunity of seeing the new building. 

Tue Taree Great Questions or THe 
Day.—Great social improvements are re- 
quired :—pablic education is lamentably imper- 
fect; the treatment of criminals is a problem 
yet undecided; the sanatory condition of our 
towns and villages bas been greatly neglected. 
—Lord John Russell. 

Competition at Dear.—We mentioned 
some time ago, that it was proposed to build a 
new church in Deal. We understand that 
Messrs. T. Little, Jerrard, Thompson, Hay, 
Johnson, and Caveler, have been invited to send 
in designs for it. 











Susstiture ror Pairr.—The ie 





taken from the a ix to Young’s “ Farmers’ 
Calendar,” edition 1815:—Take fresh curds, 
and bruise the lumps on a grinding stone, or 
in an earthen pan, or mortar, with a spatula. 
After this operation, put them into a pot, with 
an equal quantity of well slaked lime. They 
will become thick enough to be kneaded; stir 
this mixture well, without adding water, 
and you will soon obtain a white-colour- 
ed fluid which may be epplied with as much 
facility as varnish, and which dries very 
speedily. But it must be employed the same 
day, as it will become too thick the day follow- 
ing. Ochre, Armenian bole, and all colours 
which hold with lime, may be mixed with it, 
according to the colour which you wish to give 
to the wood ; but cure must be taken that the 
addition of colour made to the first mixture of 
curds and lime mey contain very little water, 
else the painting will be less durable. When 
two coats of this paint have been laid on, it 
may be polished with a piece of woollen cloth 
or other proper substance, and it will become 
bright as varnish. Itis certain that no kind 
of paint can be so cheap; and besides other ad- 
vantages, in the same day two coats may be 
laid on and polished, as it dries speedily and 
bas no smell. If it be required to give it 
more durability in places ex to moisture, 
do over the painting after it has been polished, 
with the white of an egg; this process will 
render it as durable as the best oi! painting. 


Errects or A Cueerrut Hovuse.—A neat, 
clean, fresh-aired, sweet, cheerful, well- 
arranged, and well situated house, exercises a 
moral as well as a physical influence over its 
inmates, and makes the members of a family 
peaceable and considerate of the feelings and 
happiness of each other ; the connection is ub- 
vious between the state of mind thus produced 
and habits of respect for others and for those 
higher duties and obligations which no laws 
can enforce. On the contrary, a filthy, squalid, 
noisome dwelling, rendered still more wretched 
by neighbours and its noxious site, and in 
which none of the decencies of life can be ob- 
served, contributes to make its unfortunate 
inhabitants selfish, sensual, and regardless of 
the feelings of each other; the constant indul- 
gence of such passions renders them reckless 
and brutal, and the transition is natural to 
propensities and habits incompatible with a 
respect for the property of others or for the 
laws.— Topic. 

Importance or Space 1s Worksnors.— 
Among 104 men (letter- press printers), having 
less than 500 cubie feet of air to breathe, there 
were 13 who had spit blood, 13 who were sub- 
ject to habitual catarrb, end 18 to other dis- 
eases, making a total of 44 invalids; of 105 
men, who had from 500 to 600 cubic feet of air 
to breathe, five had spit blood, four were sub- 
ject to colds, and 23 to other diseases, making 
in all 32 invalids: while, out of 100 men, having 
more than 600 cubic feet of air to breathe, four 
only had suffered from spitting of blood, two 
from catarrh, and 18 from other diseases, 
making a total of 24 invalids.—From Guy's 
Evidence bfore the Health of Towns’ Com- 


Mission. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“C, D. L.”’—The roadway and parapet of Waterloo-bridge 
were formed nearly level. It was one of the earliest bridges 
so constructed. 

* John N.”—We are opposed to the system of employi 
artists to put in flaring skews landscapes 
drawings. Exhibitors at the Royal Academy have a fice 
admission,—and to the lectures also. 

“ Student.’’— Professor Cockerell will not lecture in the 
Royal Academy this session. 

‘*“R. M. P2’—The drawing shall be returned, with 
thanks. 

“ W. W.” (Bedford).—Unless there be a local set 
ering the builder to enter adjoining premises, we think he is 
not at liberty to do so in the case stated. 

“7, G,’’—If we should find ourselves in Oxford shortly 
we will visit the works. It is too far to go purposely. 








beneath the sound-board might have the effect spoken of, 
bat we would not say so wit — Does the preacher 
feel less exhaustion in another church 


* Plaster of Paris.’’—~A correspondent 
Paris now in use is generally of inferior quality; probably 
some of your 

“ F, H.”—Pasiey “ On Limes and Cements.”’ 

“ Ancient London.’ —We are compelied to postpone Mr, 
Archer's paper till next wees. 

“M.D, W.” next week. 

Received.—“ An Architect”’ (London). “M. 1. B.A.” 
“B. and B.”’ (Liverpes:). “5,5. “Fi. OW, 
W.? “A Subscriber’ (Leicester). “ A Member” (Ips 
wich), “P.W.M," “J.B. FL” 
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towns, we beg leave to state that it is ag me 








TENDERS 
For the erection of the Talbot Tavern, Gravesend: Me. 
Belcher, Furnivai’s Ina, Architect. 
Lytlestone, Gravesend............ 22,095 
Stevens, QE asin cs * 
Gata, Giardanen <a GR ioe 
eke sen eg ae « | 
Wood, WE nod oecssenss owe 1,895 
Sanden, Fish-street bill .......... 
Parker, Whetetone ........-++«+» 1,844 
Peckham .....+--«++ ove B,7e8 
King, East Greeswich....... wcoue Bane 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 
MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 


Monpar, March +2.—institute of British Architects, 14. 


8 P.M. 
Terspay, i Fearne of Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
P.M. 








TO CAPITALISTS. 
NEW and Extensively Useful Invention 
Import pecially to Carpenters and Cabinet Makers, 


e, 
Inventor is desirous of to 
BR 4% tlh he hae tan the work the 


as 
become in universal ‘awill be’ 
tives in poy wei hdy bie takes toes 
A. Z. No. 1, Vessel Road, Brixton Read. 


RENCH PAPER HANGINGS. —The 
ONLY WHOLESALE DEPOT whereia & 
ALL the choicest of all the Continental 
bee cn ee ey RI —~ 
TPA yp 


APER-HANGINGS to the FRADE 
1 French Papers superseded. — 

bes to inform the Trade that they ‘can caable them, to m 
Cornet bates torr Penal Devomntions ind Gleaked Pepe: 


APER HANGINGS.—R. CHATER, 
sive FB at al Paper ie winged every pare 
Hear decoration rm the lezen piom tthe tno coaly 3 skp 
oa 

_— by 45, Tottenham Court Road. 


CHEAP PAPERHANGINGS. 
LEE begs to inform Builders and the 
stock of genuine 


> in tat be bee 
Prench and PAPERHANGI every at 
the lowest pe for Cash. To avoid all doubtof es 


MABRUN. of Pers "Wardhoune, by AEE in 


























Martin’s-court, 
N.B. The Trade with |, Tin Tacks, 
— Canvass, Lining Paper 
SEER neEenEnennneEl 











WORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES. 
Specimens 

gu Sd Rt ed ee 
eave aio & Woe : 


iILLIAMS’S PATENT SLATE 
RIDGES and HIPS. —The 
and the suitable 
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G8, SASH 








AbWayYs on ON BA LE at A. ROSLING’S, 
Serene: 


Sramee = Jae, at Old- 


planed to Siauel aniiiten, 
Mer te 


4 neyo ner woe eR 
Sidently presumes being able to supply them on such terms 
will ensure and merih thelr favours, be. ve 


T. ADAMS (from Byron an and Co.), late S. 


MAHOGANY and T 
New Armes ED FLOOR- 
Isa, aren BOAR ino FO K IMMEDIATE USE UBE, and 
Cedar. Raswwest, Ww pecot, iln 








goods Gstivered tres ef 
mill prices. Very 





PLANING 
MACHINE 


MUIR®S 
PATENT 


SAW MILLA, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
PT MBER, of of any § Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
ce 


nal AERA Bee Toshi 





ach ‘The Mills have all the ad 
connected with the Grasrenor 
fetched from the é free of 


Address to nrg german 


Hagham aireet, Pimlico. 
NB, Estimates given for Sawing and F' ing. 








TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILLS, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterioo-bridge- 


HE GENERAL wood CUTTING 
COMPANY continue to receive the most eatisfuctory assy- 


ces allw ve given their “salen machi @ trial, 
that there is no meth preparing floor-boards, matched Ii linings, 
skirtings, &c., which aceuracy, bh, and economy of mate- 
are so obtained. In shooting, or groving and tongue- 

@ board (although curved), the machine fol 
Seattetae tor tear ating, ths tone come olf wks rote 

saw for comes 6! a pe 
cneeee, es a the necessity of reducing its thickness in 
plane out the hollows, The Company sero neither 
th tit of ea ~ Bp ay tuning: cm fone nape WO hat 
at of sawing an ng y on z public for 
& moderate Famed grays r capital, are determined, by an aasi- 
daous att ntion to the i sth as regards 
workmanship and general business arrangements, to merit « conti- 
nuanee of their support. 











DRUCB'S, No, 2 WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea, 


O THE TRADE,—Parties desirous of 

ta tn dati of Ch 5 aca. Brot moran wag Maro - he J st ers 
nd great facili Cranage, 

aa above. A weigh- and drawdock. BB. 4 pie 

for Glass Pantiles 





IMBER SAWING FRAME FOR 
m LE, we Manufactured, and in gi working order, 
view w required for other 


aly sotd i WARDLE. bt Saneete Saw Mills, Palace- 
Perper _—" 








TO BUILDERS | AND CARPENTERS, 


J ONES’S PATENT MORTICE- 

MACHINES now offered For Sale, that will cut a mor- 
tice in less than one minute through hard or 
Se Seed. Chtnves the tasable of . Warranted to cut a true 
mortice, and requires only one man to work it. Price Five Guineas. 
To be seen tn on daily at JONES'S, is, Goswell-street, be 
picimeestean mmenvteadied AM, pans & P.M. 


DJUSTABLE SCAFFOLD LADDER 


and yy raed grinnog ‘yg 3and 6, Tottenhaim- 
New-road, St, Pancras, and St, Geonze’s-circus, W ater. 


G, FLL respectfully invites dy ogy. ieee of Railway Contracto: 
rade General ie extensive rd 


and the 
sortmnent of achines, es, Steps, de. He has 
ways on and assures them he ea supply them on terms as 


‘BLE F OLD fo the purposes of Land 

a part Res f belidiies. wall stair. 

a oe fe Bay + to eet 
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to the walls or callings, also = — 
ner 


attachment 
Ladder which mg, ole Fie ‘ 
baits Cea, cttonnace-court Hew Read. we 
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MARBLE MORTARS. —A large parcel 
A FEW Statuary Marble ba Coimoeey 5 seers 
Sen sachs Gresik to tae 
each. —Apply. 
porter, ber to inform Architesta Sculptor, 
Cheapside, where any 


horn i B. WHITE aad BONS Markie nay ne 
pe By 
0 
enue teoek tyne pe igh as Sf. opentn, inch nh pla 
wih carved traces, 3 open Bi, each ; i etn 4 
and Sin. openings carved Movkines and a i och pera 3 & | from 
CAEN STONE DEFOT, 0 RWAY SUPFRANCE WHARP, 
FOUCARD and W. TUCKWELL, 
ve a 
i J 
Sep re 
iar athe ms HEE i‘ PC a ; 
information and fob sore 
psa to any port by Monsieur Foucard,at 








CAEN SUPFERANCE WHAK?, ROTHERH 
LUARD and BEEDHAM beg 9 " haforié 
Architects, Surveyors, Builders, and that they have 
d from Berwey Whatt, Gresnwieh, the whole of their Caen 
a seen oe above as —. where 4 
con! fresh 
Rastis at All = = Oren received at the cite, Bor Bed 
ed of Mr. GEORGE GATES, 18, South- 


wark-equare, 
aht direct from Caen te any . 
The Waterman boats at Lavender-pier, adjoining 


Caen Whart 
PIMLICO MARBLE ie Srose WORKS, BELGRAVE 
WHARF. ROAD. 


LICO. 
AMUEL CUNDY begs to inform Archi- 
tects and others, that GOTHIC re DOWS, and every other 
po ae of Stone-work, &c., a ae 


st possi b! 
ked for the coun read. for fix or fix 
AnCHIT pots OT s to. on a mont di few RAGERY. for for 
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10 THE CONSUMERS A EY AND THE 
OHN DOWNEY, Licensed L Men abe 


inert aions a 
vin ee etehs 
vee cat Sees 


and 
Fise BRICKS.—-WARD & sad here 
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ae eee: 








Inge Beach of every quality alva 


pep Boome Malting daa 
TO BULLDERS. 


W. RAWLINS, Lime Wharf, King’s- 
saree comin Sz Sere ceri i 


: 2 
Welch and all kinds of being 
sina tame Whar to Beer hie Peng 

the ver, or on any part of the Regent Canal. 
HEAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 
the sear sae cask 30 inches long by 1 scrote head, ont 
sie tear Any workman with aacer- 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer qn, Portland, and Bath 
Cement, Blne and White Lias Lime W HURCH STREET, 
ROTH. ITHE, Lasik, ele thectaeee a Atkinson’s Cement. 
RTLAND CEMENT. aA foo ad 
the action of trod Fender Se oi safe Cement to'uge a this 
factor rete the ee ay b 
mtr ‘and BONS, ie fortished bythe Inanul 
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CHURCHES, pt other hatidines ki in By PRO 
under their rmmediate inspection in TOWN. 

BUILDERS and MASONS can 4 Fe every cniiaie of Stone 
in the London Market, either in the rough block, or cut to sizes 
from the saw, or — for fising or or fixed, avoiding either 
waste in the g or oan 


x Chim rds. 

Rin WORCESTER EN ENCA) AUS TIC TILES, in all their beau- 
tiful variety, may be aE in_ addition to the usual extensive 
stock of Chimney- pieces and FONTS. 

Estimates given for building generally. 





r , a 
OMBE VALLEY SLATE COM PANY. 
—Capital §,0002. in 1,000 Shares of &. each it i. per 
ee ee neg ucted on the Cost Book system. Citiows, rs hitefriars 
treet, Ci 
The oon celehors of this valuable undertaking, having after several 
months of persevering industry, now — on, and cut through 
a large piece of rich blue rock, have pleasure in informing 
the public, Te their endeavours have og ant oon Gopned om complete 
success. The Slate ia of a most superior d jon, and suited to 
every purpose, that this material can be ap o The manage- 
ment of the Company will be rested in the mpl of three Trustees 
anda Suamanane of thirteen persons, all practical men—merchants, 
and traders, or otherwise more or less in the Slate Trade. 
It will be conducted on an entire new principle ; one never yet at- 
tempted by any other Company. To Builders it will present one of 
great advantage, inasmuch, as every shareholder may become an 
agent for the sale of the produce ef the quarry, and he will more- 
over be able to have manufactured in small quantities, any kind of 
goods he may require, and to any plan, with ot same facility, as 
if it were executed under his own inspection in his own workshop. 
But no other than shareholders {at the price) can be exposes to 
seas. 9 in those exclusive benefits. The quarry is 
€ parish 1 of St. Ginner’s, Cornwall, within 1 mite of the harbour 
of Cragington, on the Bristol Channel, it consists of 7 —t of land, 
all one entire bed of Slate 6 feet below the surface, and is held on 
a lease of 21 years, at the nominal rent of 101 Ay: annam, — no 
wen: —~BHstimates carefully prepared, plans of the estate, sections 
of the se ee specimens of the slate may be seen at the 
Office where a ctuses may be obta £7 Old Brved St for 
Cys Ma be made te te Mr. JAMES areola 75, Old Broad Street, 
Mr. THOS. SANFORD, e,. xeter; Mes TYETH «& 
ie *sbOM BE, Plymouth ; Mr. H. MANSELL, Guildford, Surrey ; 
at the Office of the Builder; and at the ene Office, of the 
secretary, CHAS. SAML. AICHARDSON, 


‘ wr 

RTER’S CORRUGATED and PA- 

TENT GALVANIZED IRON Roose WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge (and the Grove}, Southwark. At the above Works, 
the Public are secure in having the superior make, and by the 
Patent process of Galyanizing [ron as first introduced into this 
Country, with many improvements in its application to Roofs, 
Buildings, &. Every description of Building. 1 ailway, and other 
Iron and Smith's work Manufactured of the bess quality. Iron 
Fence and Hurdles as usual—-The Trade Supplied. 








Repal 
rs oie Uetitrs Parent. 
OREWOOD te ROGE R’S PATENT 


GALVANIZED TINNED METAL.—This article was at 


Bp <2 








tees ing t) oe ic, in some i ove the 
word Tin, ¢ with Galvanised Iron, and that 
the character ef their metal has thereby injury, are de- 
sirous of pvt ye Eo! ow tg carne 
takes, purchasers in future 
MO HVOOD and re’ PaTERY <3 xe "nx: 
NE inorder to and SS oe 


dintinguishs bet: age _ bo "e 
po elie them, that yy oe has a plain, Sct tino dhe appearance, 
while M M. and K's Patent inned Iron has a smooth 


ne surface. 
OREWOOD and ROGERS PATENT GALS ARE ED TIN- 
NEP pe gat Patronized by the Admiralty, onourable 
extensively used in ie Majesty's Dock- 











EENE’SPATENT MARBLECEMENT 
spans an eneotingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 


be peapared $8 for pains oF finished i ition f stone, 
by fey ry Ad of Portland or other stone dust, " 


It is a cheap and efficient substitute in pared woes for skirting, 
architrare, aud tl other saouliae ay a ine Byrnes on oe which pur 
poses it checks Psche Manuth em ie 

Patentecs and oe Ae Sisnitactarets +.B TE sad | SONS, 
Millbank-street, W and Seel-street, Liverpool 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 


oy we nes, & rchitects, Contractors, &., are re- 

following rouge the om vi Lay tg be su plied’ os 
o mts, viz — verey, . 2 nu 

hart, Pada om ; te 5. Ti Thom back Kinga Man- 

bane oc Mr. . Witte, 56, bra x-street, Liverpool; Mr- J. 

 ~ rvison, Li oa ; Mr. J. Beniehill, Broad-street, 

Mr. E oe. Cone) Whart, Oxford ; or by R. 

Gite cavEsy boats, Sibect m the Worka, at Southam, Warwick- 

sire, 
N.B. Ground Lias Lime for Conerete. Office, Stratford-on-Avon 


MARTINS FIRE-PROOP AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 


A U" r 1ON.—Messrs. STEV ENSand SON, 
beg to tion their friends and the trade generally 
Bn Be pm mh this paca moe Cement with others, erro- 
neously said to be of the same description. S, and 8. pledge them- 
selves that MARTIN'S CEMENT is totally dissimilar in composi- 
tion and manufacture from every — and being a neutral com- 
pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
with which it may come in contact, but mn reiee the ac- 
tion of the strongest acida They feel ita d to direct attention 
te the following pro: jes, which it exclusive yer — 
E It A a’ Moe ——— res the hardness of stone. 
ternal cemen pica 


of the finest 
BALT on ~~ will per 











out ie entire thickness 


surface (which may be made 

marble NEVER THROWS QUT as 
paint in four days, withou , when put u 

It is peculiarly adapted as por anaes ppt 
architraves, mouldings, ama caricheneuts of all kim toll of men 
pu it been extensively applied by Mr, 
ms ne ear tooe ae estate, a, ae 

or the ve purposes, it posbesses great vantages over 

— weer economical and durable, resisting fire, Gua, vt 


ston 
satisfactory references can be ere. oe be hat of the Patentees, 
Plaster of Paris and Cement re yy et. Lad E. 

Agen for Liverpool and a sor x PART, 28, Canning- 
gvaseeie iverpool. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACT BUILD 
ERS, MASONS, AND PLAS TERERS, MERC MERCH , SHIP. 
PERS, AND THE PUBLIC LN 

OHN’S and COS PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are the e 


peel off. It will form # complete any Building 
wvered with it. It so closely resembles Stone it is impossib 
to detect it It requires either to be culecked i 
will keep the cask, in any Climate, for any num- 
poe ig enue vs that Fark fe pene Smad ad 
ex is can : 
2 may be im the hottest or Clismates at 
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